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The Economic Basis of Art. 


Cause and Cure of Art Unresponsiveness in Children.’ 
By Professor Charles DeGarmo, Cornell University. 


EW will claim for our art instruction that it 
produces all that is desirable in its influ- 
ence upon the subsequent lives of the pu- 
pils. We see that it is not always poverty, 
so much as artistic insensibility that rend- 
ers the common American life so patheti- 
cally barren of art influence. Our houses, 

our walls, our furniture, our tables, our clothes all bear 

witness to art unresponsiveness, if not in the school itself. 
at least in the period when the school is a thing of the 
past. 

Yet the school tries to do its duty in this as in other 
departments. Millions of children are patiently, not to 
say painfully, taught something of art appreciation, 
something of the power to produce art; a little power 
to use the pencil is imparted, a little familiarity with 
art masterpieces is acquired. Yet genuine enthusiasm 
among the children during the progress of the work, and 
permanent transforming influence of the art work upon 
subsequent life are all too rare. Not infrequently the 
art instruction is like a spell of hot weather, a thing first 
to be endured and then forgotten. 

It does not concern us to inquire whether the art in- 
struction in our schools is not as good as that in any 
other department. This may be unhesitatingly granted. 
Yet here as elsewhere, mistaken ideas as to end and 
means may paralyze the efforts of thousands of teachers 
and millions of pupils. 

First of all, we need to note the case of those rare 
examples of artistic genius found now and then among 
children. it is from this class that the great artists 
always come. A breath may stir their sensitive souls 
into an enduring passion for art. To see a true work of 
art is with them to worship it; to possess a pencil or a 
brush is to acquire sixill. The school, however, does not 
produce genius ; it can at best but discover it, and offer 
it opportunity. The inborn art impulse does the rest. 

The burden of our work lies in the fact. that teachers 
without artistic genius must teach pupils who are like- 
wise deficient. The mass of children have only latent 
and limited artistic possibilities, which can only be de- 
veloped into permanent usefulness by methods and aims 
that appeal powerfully to the strongest artistic motives. 
With such pupils, mere exposure to art does not awaken 
artistic appreciation ; mere drill upon technique does not 
give artistic power. Lacking the vital motives that lend 
inspiration to vision and patience in the acquisition of 
skill, the eye remains dull and the hand inert. 

If, therefore, our art instruction is to become more 
fruitful, we must perceive more clearly what are the 
most potent motives that can be brought to bear upon 
children. 

Let us first examine our current art ideals, to learn if 
possible in what they are defective. It is a curious fact 
that tho evolution has for forty years determined the 
course of biology, of history, of sociology, of ethics and 
of psychology, its influence is only here and there to be 
traced in education. 

Even Spencer, the great evolutionist, when he wrote 





a book on education, left evolution out of it. Just as 
up to the present it has been the custom to make a 
cross-section of the adult mind in order to learn what 
the child’s mind is, so it has been the practice to make 
a cross-section of developed art to find out what the 
child should be taught. in other words, we have gone 
to the art genius to learn the ends and meaus of art 
education. ‘The first effect is that we are blinded to true 
artistic progress by accepting the art genius’s dictum 
that art is an end in itself. This is wnat Professor 
Baldwin calls the autotelic theory of studies—each be- 
comes its own end. The fact that there has been a 
progress in art, that it bas had diverse origins among 
primitive people, that it has adapted itself to the genius 
of a nation or an age—all this is forgotten. It is 
assumed that there is an absolute art, whose end can be 
in nothing but itself, and whose celestial emanations are 
somehow to illumine the soul of youth. The result is 
that what I call “Madonna Art” loads the walls of our 
school-rooms. Catalogs are constantly sent out from 
art and educational centers, three-fourths of whose 
selections are chosen from romantic art, the madonna 
being the leading type. The effect can hardly be other- 
wise than abnormal. Being stimulated to admire what 
they can not possibly appreciate some are thrown into a 
harmful state of sentimentality; others are left in a 
state of indifference or youthful contempt; none with 
the possible exception of a genius, now and then, are 
healtnfully stimulated by such means to a higher artistic 
life. The motive is too remote, too abstract, too far 
removed from anything that pertains to life. As soon 
as art is abstracted from the motives that lead a people 
to action it does indeed become what it is claimed art 
should be—an end in itself. Its products are shut up 
in museums to be viewed from time to time by gaping or 
perspiring multitudes. The artist dwells apart from 
the common activities of the people, a producer and a 
worshipper of an abstract product that is as remote 
from real life as astronomy is from engineering. 

The fundamental defect of such conceptions is that 
being abstracted from intellectual, from economic, from 
political activities of the people they stimulate no activ- 
ities, hence do not contribute to the progress or survival 
of individuals, or classes, or nations. Whatever is out 
of relation to the active realities of life can appeal at 
best only to the select few, chiefly the geniuses, and the 
sentimentalists. The classes who find it necessary to 
struggle in order to meet their requisites for survival, 
such as lead to economic thrift, to resistance to the 
temptations that economic success carries in its train, 
to intellectual mastery of the sciences underlying pro- 
fessional careers, will endure such autotelic art instruc- 
tion as they must, but will adandon its practice as soon 
as they can. This holds both of attempts to teach art 
appreciation and to impart artistic skill. 

Is it not manifestly absurd to feed modern American 
children on romantic art, or any other form that is so 
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remote in time and so foreign in conception as to be 
ages removed from any living interests of thought or 
action? Only a wholly erroneous idea of the origin and 
functions of art, and an equally delusive conception of 
the normal processes of education can account for such 
wholesale efforts to reach undesirable ends by irritational 
methods. What rapture can we expect a healthy- 
minded boy to feel when he beholds a picture of the 
Immaculate Conception, or a modern girl when she sees 
a madonna? The meaning of the picture lies a thou- 
sand years behind her, while as a stimulus to art pro- 
ductivity the technique lies as far ahead. Not even as 
representatives of motherhood and infancy are these 
pictures effective, for it is not their purpose to repre- 
sent these.ideas. They do not inspire so much maternal 
delight in the mind of a child as that which arises even 
from a good picture of a brood of chickens or a basket 
of kittens. -Lacking the experience and historic back- 
ground that can alone render such works of art intellig- 
ible, children can get only false or perverted fondness 
for them; and even if understanding is present, these 
works of other ages inspired by obsolete ideals can no 
longer awaken a vivid interest in the beholder. 

From every standpoint, therefore, autotelic ideas of 
art must be condemned when they fix the matter and 
method of the art in our schools, since they ignore de- 
velopment in art and in children, and since being devoid 
of motives that lead to activity, that promote intellectual, 
or economic, or social survival, they are fit only for small 
esoteric groups whose leisure, or profession, or sentiment 
leads them to worship art for art’s sake. 

When it comes to acquisition of skill, I readily admit 
that it is possible for a good teacher to secure not a 
little in the absence of any adequate training in art ap- 
preciation. A gifted Miss of twelve, in one of our Itha- 
ca schools, infinitely wearied with the art instruction, 
bored as much as a healthy child_can be, so that she was 
in danger of acquiring a permanent disgust for drawing, 
was taken from the drawing class and put under the in- 


_ struction of an artist in the university. Not only was 


the lost interest restored, but very rapid progress in 
technique was secured. Good drill here will develop 
skill in drawing, as it will in any other subject. Yet 
when we come to the masses of children who must be 
taught by teachers that are not artists, and who teach 
art no better than they teach arithmetic or grammar, 
we come again to the imperative need of strong artistic 
motives. I have said enough, perhaps, if not entirely to 
convince you that such motives cannot be found in art 
regarded as an end in itself, yet enough at least to raise 
the question whether we can longer adhere ta ideals that 
regard both subject and child as beyond the pale of the 
processes of development. 

Having satisfied ourselves that autotelic art is wrong 
in theory and defective in practice, it remains for us to 
inquire how the fact of development in subject and child 
should influence the ends we should seek to attain, and 
the means whereby we may reach them. 

Even a cursory study of the origins of art leads tothe 
conviction that nowhere and at no time did art as a 
thing apart from life ever spring, Minerva-like, into exis- 
tence. It has always been associated with some active 
struggle for existence, or other strong line of conduct. 
At times we associate the beginnings of art with play, 
then with warlike or erotic motives, often with things 
that promote the economic well-being of the individual 
or community. We note, moreover, that some form of 
feeling alwaysaccompanies artistic production or process, 
as in song and dance, in personal adornment, in artistic 
construction or arrangement. 

From an economic standpoint, this feeling is the ar- 
tistic satisfaction arising from the harmonious grouping 
of the elements of economic goods. This would appear 
in the manufacture of utensils, of implements of war- 
fare, of articles of clothing, or of food, of structures for 
shelter. The satisfaction of the savage in such harmo- 
nious arrangement of crude materials has developed in- 
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to the refined artistic joy of the modern man in his home 
and its adornment, in his clothing and his food, and in 
the representations of his spiritual life. In the last 
analysis, however, the highest artistic rapture finds its 
genesis in the harmonious grouping of the elements that 
have to do with his individual, or class, or national sur- 
vival; hence with his important life activities. Having 
its chief origin, then, in the things most important for 
living, we have an explanation of the fact that every 
great epoch of art has mirrored the age that produced 
it, not some other age with other ideals. 

The genesis of art should show us, moreover, that our 
art education will be ineffective to the extent that it 
abandons the present and the vital for the distant and 
the fanciful or sentimental. To some extent the devel- 
opment of the child follows that of the race, especially 
in the unfolding of its power to conceive, and in other 
respects it is a product of its own time. As a formal 
principle the harmonious grouping of goods or elements 
of goods will always produce esthetic pleasure, but as a 
concrete principle the degree of this pleasure will de- 
pend upon the importance of the elements grouped. 
Interest will be warm, vivid, intense in the things near- 
est to life; it will pale and grow cold as life recedes 
from the esthetic object. 

The conclusion therefore that irresistibly forces itself 
upon one is that art with children should be industrial 
before it is fine ; the economic should precede the auto- 
telic. 

We are not devoid of intimations as to how the ecc- 
nomic principle may be recognized in art instruction. 
An eminent authority in this field, lecturing last winter 
at Cornell, told the following incident: he had been 
for some time teaching art to a class of girls in a normal 
school. He had dwelt on the beauties of form and color, 
yet without producing the slightest visible effect upon 
their dress, which was in general anything but artistic. 
One day, however, he asked them if they would be will- 
ing to submit themselvec one by one to the friendly crit- 
icism of the teacher and the class, to the end that the 
money expended on their dress might produce more ar- 
tistic results. After some demur they consented. 
Each girl in turn presented herself before teacher and 
class for comment and suggestion. Assuming the cost 
to be unchanged, the criticism concerned itself with 
style and fit, with color and arrangement, the personal 
peculiarities of complexion and form of each being taken 
into consideration. The result was that studies in form 
and color took on a new meaning, for they now assumed 
relations to life instead of being regarded as mere ends 
in themselves. The personal appearance of the young 
women underwent a rapid transformation, and the art 
instruction, formerly perfunctory, became charged with 
vital and personal interest. 

In the Brooklyn manual training school the members 
of the class in domestic art at one stage of their work 
labor to produce an artistic hat. Each girl is asked to 
bring to school some old cast-off hatframe. This is first 
renovated and dyed, and then pressed into shape and 
trimmed with colored tissue paper cut in bands from as- 
sorted sheets. Each girl, with the guidance of the 
teacher, the help of the mirror, and the comments of 
her mates, works at her own individual problem, which 
is to produce a hat which in form and color will be well 
adapted to her features, complexion, and clothing. As 
soon as a fair degree of success has been attained the 
frame is trimmed with strips of some thin, inexpensive 
material, which comes in various colored bands, and 
which I believe is furnished by the school. Finally, 
when success has been attained, each girl purchases, 
with or without aid, a new frame and good materials for 
a hat, which, when completed according to the design 
already worked out, is worn by the maker. 

Possibly some will not regard this as a form of art. 
Autotelic it may not be; but it is economic, it is real, 
it is charged with artistic interest, because instead of 
being related solely to itself itis related to a fragment 
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of real life. Such art is concrete, not abstract. It rec- 
ognizes that not even in art is heaven reached at a sin- 
gle bound. Does any one fancy that this beginning 
might not also be the beginning of interest and power 
in drawing? 

I do not urge the beneficial effect that such instruc- 
tion would have upon millinery as a reason for giving it ; 
but to satisfy myself simply with the acquisition of asingle 
vivid art motive. 

In what manifold ways may we not similarly proceed ! 
There is the color and@ut and fit of garments for the 
older girls; there is the arrangement of pictures and 
furniture in a room in the school-house dedicated to this 
purpose. It may be transformed now into a parlor, now 
a sitting-room, a dining-room, a bed-room, a kitchen ; 
part of the furnishings being borrowed from house and 
store, and part being already at hand in the school- 
house. A group of girls may be given charge each day, 
after a problem has been proposed by the teacher. When 
they have done as well as they can without assistance, 
class and teacher may be called in to criticise. Another 
attempt may then be made, the criticism being continued 
until comparative perfection of arrangement has been 
obtained. Again I refrain from urging the improvement 
in the artistic aspects of the home as the chief reason 
for having such exercises, but content myself with the 
gain in artistic motive. It is but a step from the study 
of effects in wall paper to artistic designing, from the 
critical arrangement of ornaments, to their drawing or 
molding. 

A part of the work described is fitted for boys. Many 
other equally good beginnings may be found in manual 
training, in school gardening, in miniature horticulture 
by means of large, shallow receptacles partly filled with 
sand, Indeed every school of industrial arts, like the 
Drexel institute in Philadelphia, or the Pratt institute in 
New York, is a constant object lesson in the acquisition 
of artistic appreciation and skill thru the harmonious 
grouping of economic goods. 

When art finds its natural basis in the ways described, 
the road is short and easy to more abstract forms. 
Next to the esthetic feelings arising from harmonious 
grouping of economic goods, we may place, perhaps, the 
waves of artistic feeling to which children are subject, 
and which arise from real or fancied union with others 
or alienation from them. As an illustration, I quote 
Pierre Loti’s account of his drawing entitled “The 
Happy and the Unhappy Duck” in his “Story of a 
Child.” 

“At the bottom of the picture called ‘The Happy 
Duck’ I had drawn a tiny house, and near the duck 
himself there was a large, kind woman who was calling 
him to her so that she might give him food. 


“¢The Unhappy Duck,’ on the other hand, was swim- 
ming about solitary and alone on a sort of hazy sea, 
which I had represented by drawing two or three straight 
lines, and in the distance one could see the outline of a 
gloomy shore. The thin paper, a leaf torn from a book, 
had print on the reverse side; and the letters showed 
thru in grayish flecks and gave the curious impression as 
of clouds in the sky. And that little drawing, with less 
form than a schoolboy’s blackboard scrawl, was com- 
pletely transfigured by those gray spots, and because of 
them it took on for me a deep and dreadful significance. 
Aided by the dim light in the room the pictured scene 
became a vision that faded away into the distance like 
the pale surface of the sea. I was terrified at my own 
work ; I was astonished to find in it the things that I had 
not put there ; to discover in it those things which else- 
where had given me such a well remembered an- 
guish. 

“*Oh!’ I said with exaltation to my young companion, 
who did not understand anything of what was going for- 
ward, ‘Oh!’ I exclaimed with a voice full of emotion, 
‘you may see it ; I cannot bear to look at it!’ I cov- 
ered the picture with my hands, but nevertheless I 
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peeped at it very often ; and it was so vividly impressed 
upon my mind that I can still recall it as it appeared to 
me transfigured : a gleam of light lay upon the horizon 
of that sea so. awkwardly represented, the heavens ap- 
peared to be filled with rain, and it seemed to be a 
dreary winter evening in which there was a fierce wind 
blowing.” 

Such artistic feeling, tho perhaps rare, is yet real, and 
may become the starting point of artistic achieve- 
ment. 

Conventional figures of dogs, horses, lions, hens, etc., 

do not give scope to artistic feeling, but when the psych- 
ical states of these animals, such as fear, anger, pleas- 
ure, are represented, the latent art impulses are at once 
aroused. 
. From these regions of art it is not difficult to proceed 
by gradual stages to the portrayal and appreciation of 
scenes pertaining to human life, from the simplest be- 
ginnings to the highest realms of artistic concep- 
tion. 

My plea is simply that we begin at the right end ; 
that we secure the most universal and powerful artistic 
motives in children by recognizing that art has had an 
evolution, and that children havea somewhat correspond- 
ing development. I call attention, moreover, to the 
fact that of all the origins of art, the one whose ele- 
ments are still most potent is the economic. Barbaric 
or savage warfare is no more, primitive erotic and relig- 
ious feeling is transformed or finds no expression, but 
the elements of economic goods are ever with us. Their 
harmonius grouping still has power to produce artistic 
pleasure even in the dullest minds. My argument goes 
to show that art instruction is now dominated by con- 
ceptions of art as an end in itself; that this high po- 
tential abstraction, the deduction of generations of 
philosophers and art geniuses, leaves the art impulses of 
children cold and inert ; and that, finally, if we would 
cure the prevalent art unresponsiveness in children, we 
must begin with the strongest art impulses that chil- 
dren feel—the happiness that arises from felicitous 
grouping of the things whereby they live. 
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Social Regeneration thru Manual Training, 
At the James Forten School, Philadelphia. 
By Frederic W. Spiers, Ph.D. 


(Continued from THE SCHOOL JOURNAL of July 6.) 


The Sloyd Department. 


HE woodwork for boys begins in the third 
year with exercises in two dimensions. As 
soon as they show proficiency in the use of 
tools they are advanced to the regular 
sloyd. This is usually in the fifth year. 
In the third year one hour per week is de- 
voted to wood work, in the fourth year 

two hours per week, and in the fifth year three hours per 
week. A class of girlsin the fifth grade receives instruc- 
tion one hour per week. The sloyd work is especially 
well done. The instructor, Mr. Frederick P. Porter, has 
studied the system abroad and has large views of its ed- 
ucational possibilities.* 


Nature Study. 

The course in natural science is a special feature of 
the James Forten school from the kindergarten onward. 
The point of view naturally brings into clear relief the 
large possibilities of this subject, and the results are ad- 
mirable. 





The Cost of Manual Training. 


The cost of these special features is of interest be- 
cause the opponents of the system often use the extra 
expense involved as an argument against manual train- 
ing. The extra appropriation to the James Forten 
school for equipment and material on account of manual 
training is $500 a year, which makes the per capita cost, 
with the present average attendance, less than one dol- 


lar. 
The Problem of the Colored Child. 


The relation of the James Forten to the special prob- 
lem of the education of the colored people of the district 
is a consideration of great interest. Much misconcep- 
tion has arisen with reference to this relation. The 
James Forten was originally a school for colored children 
exclusively, and when it was re-organized a considerable 
portion of the pupils were colored. This proportion has 
steadily declined from the second year of the establish- 
ment of the school. The facts are presented in the fol- 
lowing table : 


Percentage of colored 
Average num- Totalenrollment of children enrolled to 


Year. berenrolled. colored children. average enrollment. 
1892 350 162 46 per cent. 
1893 390 192 a We 
1894 476 231 SS * “ 
1895 483 212 | eens 
1896 490 147 aie 
1897 524 162 Leda 
1898 554 141 5 = * 
1899 572 73 iS: ee 


No Color Line in the James Forten. 


This decline in the number of colored pupils is often 
cited by the critics of the school as an evidence that it 
has failed in its special mission. This criticism is 
founded on the assumption that the school was created 
for the special purpose of educating colored children. 
This assumption is entirely unwarranted. Indeed, if we 
review the reports of the board of education we find con- 
stantly reiterated statements that the special reason for 
instituting elementary manual training in the James 
Forten school was the education of the children of re- 
cently arrived immigrants who spoke little or no English. 
The first reference to the school by the president of the 
board, which has been already quoted, makes this plain. 

The prime mover of the establishment of the school, 
Miss Hallowell, and those closely associated with her, 
were deeply interested in the difficult problem of the ed- 





* A pamphlet on sloyd written by Mr. Porter, describing the 
work of the department, was published for the school in 1896. 


ucation of the colored children, and made unusual efforts 
to attract them to the James Forten. But the school 
was organized for the regeneration of the whole neigh- 
borhood. The color line was dr@wn neither in favor of 
nor against the negro child. 


Reasons for Loss of Colored Pupils, 


It is natural that those who realize the failure of the 
regular system in dealing with the colored children of 
the neighborhood are somewhat disappointed that the 
James Forten has not held a larger percentage of these 
children. Two reasons for the decline in attendance of 
this special class are apparent. The most obvious rea- 
son is the fact that for several years the colored people 
have been gradually forced out of this region by the 
steadily advancing tide of Jewish immigration. Only the 
lowest class have resisted the flood of foreigners. Still 
the change of character of the neighborhood from negro 
to Jewish is not in itself a sufficient explanation of the 
decline in the enrollment of colored pupils, for enough 
negroes are left.near the school to furnish a much larger 
number of children than the records show. 

The most weighty factor in the change is found in the 
character of the ignorant class of colored people who re- 
main near the school. These people are markedly indif- 
ferent to educational opportunities. Special effort is 
needed to get the children to school, and to hold them 
when once there. 

In the early days this effort was made by the teachers. 
Personal and persistent visitation gained and held the 
colored child. As the Jews crowded in, more appreciative 
of educational privileges, the pressure on the school in- 
creased. The class-rooms were filled to overflowing, and 
it became necessary to reject applications. Places could 
not be held for pupils irregular in attendance, and the 
inert and indifferent negroes were thus gradually pushed 
out. 

Indifference of the Negroes to Educational Privileges. 


The indifference of the negroes of this section to edu- 
cational opportunities is shown in the report of the in- 
vestigation of the condition of the negroes in the seventh 
ward made in 1897 by Dr. W. E. B. DuBois. There were 
then in the ward 862 colored children between the ages 
of six and thirteen years. Of these only 740, or 85.8 
per cent., were enrolled in a public school at some time 
during the year. Eleven per cent. of these were not en- 
rolled for the whole year, and of those on the school rec- 
ords the entire year a considerable percentage which 
could not be accurately estimated were very irregular in 
attendance. These figures cover an area which includes 
a part of the slum district, but which also contains a 
large portion of territory occupied by the higher grade 
of the colored people. 

The experience of the College Settlement, which was 
formerly located within a square of the James Forten, 
also throwsa side-light upon the experience of the school 
in its loss of colored pupils. When the settlement was 
first established its work was done almost entirely with 
colored people. Asthe Russian Jews invaded the neigh- 
borhood they were received on equal terms with the col- 
ored race. Soon the negroes began to drop out of set- 
tlement life. Many of the workers were specially inter- 
ested in their colored neighbors, and great efforts were 
made to hold them in the clubs and classes. But the 
efforts failed, and during the last few years of residence 
in St. Mary street, the constituency of the settlement 
was almost exclusively Jewish. 


The Special Service of the School to the Negro. 
It is unquestionably a misfortune that the negroes 
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have not availed themselves of the privileges of the 
James Forten. The manual work has a decidedly stim- 
ulating effect upon the sluggish colored child. In com- 
parison with the alert Russian Jew the negro child of 
the slums seems heavy and stupid, but measured by the 
standards of the race the results justify the claim that 
this school is peculiarly adapted to the education of the 
colored child. 
The Growth of the School. 


An examination of the attendance figures reveals sev- 
eral facts of interest with reference to the character of 
the pupils and the work of the school. The first consid- 
eration is the growth of the school. The old James 
Forten had failed miserably. It was thoroly discred- 
ited. The first task was to restore confidence and get 
pupils. This was accomplished by personal effort, as has 
been related. The growth in numbers has been continu- 
ous from the outset. The school is now crowded to its 
fullest capacity. 


Regularity of Attendance. 


The figures showing regularity in attendance are very 
suggestive if we bear in mind that the children come 
from ill-regulated homes, that a general lack of respon- 
sibility is theirs by inheritance and environment. The 
sense of duty to school or to any other interest in life is 
very rudimentary. In most cases, black or white, they 
are the children of the industrially unfit with all that 
this implies. We should also remember that in the mat- 
ter of attendance this school must rely in large measure 
upon the personal desire of the child to be in the class- 
room. The authority of the parent, which is such an 
important factor in regularity of attendance in more fav- 
ored districts, is almost entirely lacking here. The in- 
difference of the parents is illustrated by the fact that 
when written excuses are required for absence the child 
frequently brings a note written by a neighbor or a friend, 
with the frank statement that the parent was either too 
ignorant or too careless to write. 

The peculiar condition under which the only hold of 
the school is obtained thru the interest of the pupils in 
the work is shown by the fact that when a teacher is ab- 
sent in the morning the attendance on the afternoon 
session, which is the most attractive on account of the 
manual work, falls off ina remarkable degree. In one 
case which happened to come under my observation an 
attendance of forty-eight in the morning dropped to 
twenty-seven in the afternoon on account of the absence 
of the regular teacher. The figures indicating regular- 
ity of attendance follow : 


Av. Daily 
Year. Av. No.enrolled. Attendance. Per cent. 
1892 850 217 62 
1893 390 277 71 
1894 476 361 76 
1895 483 885 80 
1896 490 394 80 
1897 524 426 81 
1898 554 448 81 
1899 572 466 81 
1900 578 483 84 


It will be observed that the first few years showed a 
notable increase in regularity from 62 per cent. in 1892 
to 80 percent. in 1895. Since then there has been little 
change. In other sections of the city 90 per cent. at- 
tendance on the average enrollment is regarded as good, 
altho many schools reach 95 per cent. 


Irregular Habits Reflected by Tardiness. 


The irregular habits of the people whose children at- 
tend the school are reflected by the large percentage of 
tardiness. In 1900 these cases reached 9 per cent. on 
attendance. Time has little value for many of these 
people, and punctuality is not a virtue of the district. In 
a large number of cases there are no clocks in the homes, 
and the principal has urgently requested a loud-tongued 
bell to give the children larger opportunities to acquire 
habits of punctuality. 
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The Floating Character of the Population. 


Another interesting fact revealed by the enrollment 
statistics is the floating character of the population. In 
1900, 853 pupils were on the rolls of the school during 
the year, while the average number belonging was only 
578. Thus 275 children, more than 32 per cent., were 
either: transferred to other schools, or dropped out of 
sight during the year. 

No figures in the statistical summary of the school 
membership afford more food for painful reflection than 
those which show the loss of pupils in the higher grades. 
The number enrolled in the various grades at the end of 
the year 1900 indicates this loss in a typical way : 

Ist Gr. 2d Gr. $d Gr. 4th Gr. 5th Gr. 


189 ~..: 8 78 56 33 
Loss of Pupils in Higher Grades. 


The drop in five years from 189 to 33 is a somewhat 
startling indication of the small opportunity which the 
public school in this section has to impress its important 
lessons upon these future sovereigns of our democracy. 
Dr. DuBois in the investigation to which reference has 
been made obtained from a large colored school the facts 
on this point covering a generation, and they show that 
in the Catto school from 1867 to 1896 only eleven per 
cent. of the primary pupils were promoted to the gram- 
mar grades. The economic struggle is intense in the 
James Forten district, and the lax administration of the 
child labor law allows children who are hardly more than 
babies to-enlist for life in the industrial army. The 
sweating system claims its victims early. 


A Consideration of Educational Results. 


The James Forten school is completing ten years of 
experience with elementary manual training. What are 
the results? Those who are most familiar with general 
educational work are always least exactifg in the demand 
for definite demonstration of the result of an educational 
system. The highest result in education is character 
and this eludes the investigator with a foot-rule who 
vould record its growth from year to year in neat fig- 
ures. Intellectual ability is more amenable to the man 
with a rule, but the trained educator knows how difficult 
are the tests of this quality and how delusive are the 
elaborate figures which are piled mountain high to sus- 
tain the credit of each innovation in education. The 
business man on school boards believes that the yearly 
product of aschool system can be expressed in terms 
similar to those which represent the annual output of 
his shoe factory. And the educator proceeds with cheer- 
ful alacrity to measure the unmeasurable and record the 
results in an annual report. 


Comparison of the James Forten with Neighboring Schools. 


The investigator in search of results in the James 
Forten would naturally first seek to compare the work of 
the various grades with the work of neighboring schools 
following the ordinary curriculum. Such a test was 
thoroly made in 1897 by Assistant Supt. Kain at the di- 
rection of the board of education. Opposition to the 
school had developed in the board, and the examination 
was ordered in consequence. Mr. Kain prepared exami- 
nation papers on the subjects of the regular curriculum 
and made an elaborate comparison of the results from 
the Forten school with those obtained by examining sev- 
eral schools in the neighborhood. The examinations 
were given without any opportunity for preparation. The 
severity of the test may be realized if we remember that 
the management of the James Forten does not believe in 
the system of formal examinations of the orthodox type. 
The children were totally unfamiliar with the sort of 
test which the pupils of other schools were accustomed 
to pass regularly. Inthe James Forten promotions were 
made, and are still made, upon the judgment of the prin- 
cipal and the teacher in charge of each class. Under 
these conditions the results of the examination are 
doubly significant. Mr. Kain criticised the distribution 
of time made in the case of some subjects, but he 
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summed up the general result of his examination in the 
following words : 


“A careful inspection of the examination papers of the chil- 
dren shows that the work of the school as a whole compares 
favorably with that of the other schools named. Much of the 
work is excellent.” 


It is believed by advocates of manual training in ele- 
mentary schools that the orthodox branches will suffer 
little, if at all, by the introduction of the hand training, 
for the student, stimulated and freshened by the manual 
work, brings to the study of the other subjects a vigor_of 
interest and intensity of application which compensates 
in part at least for the shorter time allowed. The expe- 
rience of the James Forten interpreted in the light of 
the difficult conditions seems to sustain this theory. 


The Record of the James Forten. 


Another test of results which the investigator would 
naturally make would lead to an examination of the rec- 
ords of the James Forten pupils as they progress in the 
ordinary grammar school, where they go into competi- 
tion with the pupils trained by the ordinary curriculum. 

The James Forten children are promoted to the Hor- 
ace Binney school. The records have been kindly fur- 
nished by Principal Sayre. The total number reported 
is thirty-eight. Of these ten left so soon after entrance 
that no significant record was made. The remaining 
twenty-eight are classed as follows, on the basis of the 
work exclusive of writing and drawing : 


Very good. Good. Fair. Poor. Very poor. 


1 8 i 9 6 


The figures are given for what they are worth, which 
is not very much. In the first place, the number is too 
small to admit of any sound generalization. In the sec- 
ond place, the failure of a large percentage of the James 
Forten pupils to reach a fair grade in the ordinary gram- 
mar school may be quite as fairly construed to be a criti- 
cism of the curriculum of the grammar schools as of the 
manual training course. The child who has developed in 
the atmosphere of manual training is suddenly trans- 
planted to what Professor Henderson terms “‘ the dreary 
desert of the elementary school.” It is expected that 
there will be considerable difficulty in making the read- 
justment to the new environment with its new require- 
ments and new restrictions. 


The Judgment of the Parents. 


A third test of result which might be fairly applied under 
ordinary conditions is inquiryintothe attitude of the con- 
stituency of the school towards its work. Do the parents 
manifest any appreciation as they compare the school with 
others? No one acquainted with the neighborhood would 
expect a satisfactory answer to this question. If the 
school were located in a section of the city occupied by 
people of high intelligence, the judgment of the parents 
would have much weight in estimating the value of the 
system. The manual training high schools, for instance, 
find keen appreciation of their work on the part of the 
mothers and fathers of their students, who make intelli- 
gent comparisons of the development of their boys with 
that of students of other secondary schools. Such ex- 
pressions of approval as are occasionally made are founded 
on a misapprehension of the real purpose of the school. 
“Does it pay?” is a question we all consciously or un- 
consciously ask of every proposition in life, but our ideals 
of the nature of the return from activity, physical, men- 
tal, and spiritual, differ widely. “ Does it pay?” as asked 
of the James Forten school by parents, usually means, 
“Does it make my boy or girl worth more to me in dol- 
lars and cents at the age of eight, nine, or ten years?” 
The sewing and carpenter work, the purely industrial 
features, appeal to many from this point of view, but we 
should hardly count this as appreciation of an elementary 
manual training school. Indeed, the teachers complain 
that in certain cases the school defeats its own purpose 
by shortening the training of the pupils whose grasping 
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or needy parents discover that the slight degree of man- 
ual skill acquired has an immediate market value. 


The Real Test of Efficiency. 


And so after these more or less unsatisfactory queries 
we arrive at the real test of the school. We appeal to 
the court of last resort in the judgment of all educa- 
tional questions—the child. “I like this school,” said 
one small girl who had been transferred from a neigh- 
boring school, “I like this school because we have things 
here and we do things here.” And that, after all, is the 
whole story. We have seen that the old James Forten 
in 1890 “does not interest the children.” The new 
James Forten does interest the children. That is its 
crowning glory. - Interest is the alpha and omega in ed- 
ucation. It is the foundation upon which is built the 
entire mental and moral development of the child. It is 
especially difficult to lay this sure foundation in the mo- 
rass of extreme poverty, dense ignorance, and demoraliz- | 
ing social conditions which prevail in the James Forten 
district, but the manual training system, administered in 
a broad philanthropic spirit, accomplishes the hard 
task. 

The Factors of Success. 


The strong impulse to work for the social regeneration 
of the neighborhood, originally imparted by Miss Hallo- 
well, and conscientiously followed by principal and teach- 
ers, the willingness to lay aside educational traditions 
whenever they hamper the special work of the school 
in dealing with neighborhood needs—these two facts ex- 
plain the undoubted success of the James Forten in ful- 
filling its peculiar mission. 


The Influence of the Purely Industrial Work. 


The James Forten system judged on the narrowest 
possible grounds, the direct influence of the purely in- 
dustrial features, has made a considerable contribution to 
the improvement of the neighborhood. It is the general 
observation of those who have studied the problems of 
poverty that the hardships of the poor are greatly in- 
creased by inability to make the most of scanty resources. 
The shiftless mother who sews badly and who cooks 
worse, who has no regular meals for the household, is 
the home maker for a husband who belongs to the great 
army of the unskilled, whom society sentences to hard 
labor for life. At intervals industrial depression de- 
prives the man of work and for a time the family income 
sinks close to the starvation line. To such a family the 
training of the girl in sewing and cooking and of the 
boy in work with tools, means much in the regeneration 
of home life. 


The Broad Influence of the School. 


But to such a family and to society in general the de- 
velopment of mental power and moral control which 
manual training in connection with general elementary 
education is conceded to give, means very much more 
than the simple acquirement of a little industrial skill. 
The James Forten is working with children whose native 
intelligence is not high, whose environment is peculiarly 
unfortunate, and whose school life is short. These chil- 
dren need the most highly stimulating work and the most 
sympathetic treatment. And these rare privileges the 
James Forten has been extending to its needy neighbor- 
hood for ten years. 


A Valuable Object Lesson. 


President Huey, of the board of education, is entirely 
justified in the statement with which he closes his refer- 
ence to the school in his report of 1899. 

“Persistent, patient, and careful development of aims 
that involve merely common sense and an understanding 
of human nature have converted the experiment into 
a success that now seems so natural that it is not always 
appreciated. The board may be congratulated that it 
has presented this object lesson to be imitated and im- 
proved upon. 
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Facts About Communicable Diseases. 


A very valuable pamphlet regarding “The Nature 
and Causes of Communicable Diseases” (School Hy- 
giene, Bulletin of Information No. 1) has been issued by 
State Supt. L. D. Harvey, of Wisconsin. It is intended 
to convey to superintendents and teachers an accurate 
knowledge of the present position of medical practice 
with regard to the diseases that affect the school-room. 

It is, of course, part of the business of every teacher to 
understand how these diseases should be prevented and 
how to take precautionary measures to avoid unnecessary 
severity and rigor. 


Treatment of Consumption. 


Take consumption, for instance. The school is with- 
out doubt responsible for the transmission of a great 
deal of tuberculosis. Twenty-five hundred people perish 
yearly from the disease in the state of Wisconsin alone. 
How plain then is the duty of the teacher to be familiar 
with the nature of the disease. 

Consumption is a communicable disease. It is not a 
matter of inheritance. The reason why consumption 
runs in some families is found in the inheritance of 
structural weaknesses, particularly of the lungs, which 
render a person particularly liable to catch the disease. 
Keep the child of consumptives away from the danger 
of contagion and he will never have the disease. 

The chief danger of contagion is in the dissemination 
of the sputum. If people were less careless in this 
matter, there would be practically no consumption. It 
is the drying of the sputa that is especially bad, for the 
bacilli of the disease are then scattered to the four 
winds. Sputa should not be voided into a handkerchief 
and allowed to dry. If a handkerchief is used, it should 
be burned at once. Japanese napkins are very good for 
this purpose. A receiver filled with diluted carbolic 
acid makes a very safe receptacle for sputa. 


Diphtheria. 


Diphtheria is from the school point of view even more 
important to guard against than tuberculosis. People 
are most susceptible to consumption between the ages 
of fifteen and thirty-five, or after they have passed the 
school age. But diphtheria is a disease to which chil- 
dren are peculiarly susceptible. The deaths from it in 
New York city exhibit the following percentage : 


Under 1 year 7.2 per cent. 
1-5 years oo”: * 
5-10 “ a 

; 10-15 “ —_. 

Over 15 years az” “* 


Furthermore it is now an established fact that many 
cases of sore throat and tonsilitis, which never get to a 
physician’s notice, are diphtheretic in nature, and, as 
such, a source of danger to the school. 

The exciting cause of the disease is well established. 
The bacillus is a lusty sort of germ of so marked char- 
acteristics that every medical student can recognize it 
under the microscope. It is responsible not only for 
diphtheria but for many cases of tonsilitis. 

What the germ does is this: It lodges somewhere in 
the throat and proceeds to build up a false membrane, 
composed largely of excreted fibrin, dead tissue, and 
pus cells. From this poisons are thrown off which act 
upon the muscular system of the whole body, and espe 
cially of the heart. Of course where such a membrane 
appears to be in process of formation, a physician ought 
to be consulted at once. 
throat should be allowed to go unexamined. Any com- 
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milk and there found a singularly favorable medium 
for the perpetuation of their kind. 

All possible precautions should be taken by the teacher, 
especially during seasons when the disease is abroad. 
It is most prevalent in November, December, and Janu- 
ary. At all times the use of a common drinking cup, 
the exchange of sweetmeats, and the habit of promiscu- 
ous kissing should be discouraged; needless to say, slates 
and pencils should not be used. There should also be, (1) 
bacteriological examinations of all suspected cases as well 
43 all suspicious cases of sore throat; (2) isolation and 
quarantine of all cases of diphtheria ; (3) thoro disin- 
feetion of apartments to which the patient had access ; 
(4) antiseptic throat washes for all children known to 
have been exposed, e. g., listerine where it can be admin- 
istered, anti-toxin treatment should be given. 


Typhoid Fever. 


There is very little excuse for the existence of typhoid 
fever in a civilized community. It ought to be one of 
the easiest diseases to control. Where germs fly about 
in the air they are hard to exterminate, but the typhoid 
germs are transmitted only thru food and drink. 

The disease is distinctly intestinal, and the feces from 
the patient are the main source of danger, tho the urine 
may contain the bacilli. It is carelessness in disposing 
of these excreta that leads to epidemics of typhoid. 

The school is chiefly concerned with the water supply. 
Unless the water is’ from a source that is free from 
any chance of pollution, it should be filtered. This 
is tantamount to saying that most drinking water 
should be filtered by use of some of the bet- 
ter type of domestic filters such as those made of fine, 
unglazed porcelain or silicious earth. It is an unfortu- 
nate fact that there are filters on the market that will 
clarify water without removing all dangerous bacterial 


life. 
Scarlet Fever. 


The germ of this disease cannot be identified as the 
diphtheria germ can be. Several bacteria have been 
singled out, but which one does the mischief or whether 
they work in company is not definitely known. 

It is certain, however, that the disease is highly con- 
tagious from start to finish. The after effects are liable 
to be more serious than the disease itself, and it is ad- 
visable to keep the child from it altogether. There is 
nothing in the popular idea that a child will catch scar- 
let fever sooner or later. 

Watchfulness for symptoms and firmness in not al- 
lowing children to return to school before a competent 
physician has advised it sum up all the school can do in 
case of scarlet fever. 


Measles and Mumps. 


Somewhat the same statement as the foregoing may 
be made regarding measles and mumps. Their bacteria 


have not yet been positively identified. The method of 
prevention consists almost entirely in isolation, which 
should be continued for at least three weeks, 

The book contains a great deal of general information 
about matters of school hygiene. 


petent physician can make a bacteriological examination. 4 


It needs to be remembered in the case of diphtheria |} 
that the transmission of germs is very easy. When the} 


infected person coughs or sneezes, bacilli are injected 
into the air, to be breathed in by others. Particles of 
mucus, too, are a source of infection. Where the dis- 
ease is carried in milk the cow had nothing to do with 
it; germs from some human being settled upon the 





Stcend floor Flin 
High School, Oyster Bay, Long Island. 
(See photographic view on another page.) 











School Gquipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to 
teaching and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new 
matetial for schools and colleges. It1sto be uncerstcod hat all notes of 
school supplies are inserted for purposes of information only,and no paid 
advertisementsare admitted. School boards, superintendents, and teach- 
ers will find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, 
which will help them to keep up with the advances made in this import- 
ant field. Correspondence is invited. Address letters to Hditor of THE 
ScHOOL JOURNAL, 61 East 9th street, New York city. 





Hanstein’s Models and “‘ Goniostat.”’ 


These models, designed by the supervisor of manual train- 
ing, Chicago, attracted no little attention at the educational 
exhibit in Detroit. They were designed to be adapted as an 
aid to the teacher in the demonstration of plane and solid ge- 
ometry, of drawing, of projection. of perspective, of shadow 
a of stereometry, of stereotomy, and of crystallog- 
raphy. 

The instrument and ful] equipment is contained in a box 
4x4x30 in. and will permit more than 500 mountings of poly- 
gons and polyhedrons, some of which are illustrated here. 
These models will meet with favor in universities, in schools 
of technology, in manual training schools, in art schools, or 
wherever needed. 

Any figure may be built in the same time it requires to make 


a sketch on the blackboard and in accuracy, in durability, in 





size, and in the ease of handling, these models with the ‘‘ Goni- 
ostat ” offer great assistance to the teacher, making the con- 
ception of theorems and their demonstration a great deal 
easier and plainer to the student. 

The “Goniostat,” figures 1 and 2, is an instrument which in 
its construction resembles the “Transit.” It is provided with 
a socket into which a model may be set and placed in any posi- 
tion in space. To accomplish this purpose the instrument has 
three axes ; a vertical axis to rotate the model in horizontal 
planes,—a horizontal axis to rotate the model in vertical 
planes, and perpendicular to this a third axis, to rotate a point 
in any plane in space. Each of these axes carries a divided 
circle indicating the number of degrees of the rotation, and is 
attached to a clamp which may be fastened to any convenient 
projection, as the table, the desk, or a shelfboard. 

In Fig. 3 a simpler instrument is shown with only two axes, 
which in most cases is all that is required so far as the position 
of a solid is to be shown, but in the demonstration of principles 
of projection, where the revolutions of surfaces and solids is 
such an important factor, the instrument with the three axes 
and the divided circles is a necessity. 

During the past year the models have been used by the 
teachers of the Chicago high schools in their instruction in 
geometry, in drawing, and in projection. 

In designating and “setting up” a skeleton solid with the 
models, a student must begin with the conforming system of 
axes of the solid and afterwards connect the extremities of 
the axes with twine to indicate the boundaries of the surfaces 
and will thus obtain a thoro analytical conception of the solid 
“built by himself.” Made by the Randolph Jones Manufactur- 
ing Company, Chicago. 


A Pendent Globe. 


Here is a most ingenious and practical device which was ex- 
hibited at the N.E. A. convention, Detroit. It received a great 
deal of attention, thanks to its intrinsic merits and the able 
pushing that was done by its business manager, Mr. C. P. 
Denoyer. 

The point to be noticed is that it is a globe for school use, 
suspended by two cords. It has a double brass meridian. It 
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turns on every conceivable axis. It can be seen by pupils on the 
back seats. It cannot be upset. It will not get out of repair. 
Suspended, asit is, in midair, it represents clearly the condition 
of the earth in space. 
The globe can be ar- 
ranged to lie in any 
position and to rotate | 
on any axis. 

In general terms the 
maker claims for it 
that it is pedagogical, 
convenient, and inex- 
pensive. 

It is remarkable 
that so simple a device 
was not thought of 
years ago. The inven- 
tor is Prof. F. E. 
Mitchell, head of the 
department of geography in the state normal school at Osh- 
kosh, Wis. Prof. Mitchell is a graduate of the University of 
Indiana and of the Indiana state normal school. His work at 
Oshkosh has attracted a great deal of attention and was last 
year made the foundation of all the Wisconsin state institute 
courses in the subject. 

Mr. Mitchell had for anumber of years used a globe suspend- 
ed by one cord. This was unsatisfactory, because 
the globe would continually twist about. One day 
last winter the idea came to him to hang the globe 
by means of diverging cords. The result was so 
satisfactory that a patent was taken out June 22, 
1901, and arrangements made for putting a pendent 
globe on the market. 

A few of the prominent educators who have ex- 
pressed themselves as being willing to stand for 
the pendent globe may be mentioned: 

Harvey B. Dale, president, toard of education, 
Oshkosh, Wis,; Supt. J. A. Wood, La Porte, Ind.; 
Prin. S. B. Tobey, Chippewa Falls, Wis.; Prof. A. A. 
Upham, state normal school, Whitewater, Wis.; 
Supt. A. W. Burton, Green Bay, Wis.; Supervisor 
Rose C. Swart, Oshkosh, Wis.; Supt. Geo. Overton, 
Winnebago county, Wis: Prin. Frank A. Manny, 
Ethical Culture schools, New York city; Prof J. F. 
Sims, state normal school, River Falls, Wis.: Prin. 
V. A. Suydam, Ripon, Wis.; Supt. W N. Hailmann, 
Dayton, O.; Prin. M. M. Gulim, Reedsville, Wis., State Institute 
Condustor W. C. Hewitt, Wisconsin. For further particulars 
address C. P. Denoyer, Appleton, Wis. , 








Messrs. Chandler & Barber, Boston, have just issued Supple- 
ment No, 4 illustrating knives for manual training and scissors 
adapted for sloyd, carving and cardboard work. 





CHANDLER & BARBER i 





One knife that is quite new is here shown. The polished 
hard wood handle with flattened sides will doubtless be gener- 
ally appreciated. Those who prefer round handles can, of course, 
get them.. The blade of this knife is of extra quality. 

The descriptive catalog of 
the school supplies carried 
by the American News Com- 
pany indicates that this 
great house is in the educa- 
tional field tostay. We note 
several new things in the 
way of apparatus—among 
others the accompanying 
Wire-stand Globe, an excel- 
lent and very inexpensive 
bit of apparatus for school 
use. It ought to sell well. 

The Neal-Clark Manufact. 
uring Company, of Roches- 
ter. N. Y., call attention to 
the fact that they have ad 
apted their card system to 
the needs of schools, and es- 
pecially of those who must 
depend upon tuition fees for 
their support. Most schools 
do not follow up inquiries with that promptness and thoroness 
that is properly requisite. A good card system enables them 
to trace every inquiry until it results in business. 
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A Model Card System. 


In an article in THE ScHOoL JouRNAL for March 1, 1901, 
some of the plans adopted by modern schools for keeping their 
records by means of the card index system were discussed. -A 
very admirable scheme of this kind has been worked out at the 
Baron de Hirsch agricultural and industrial school, of .Wood- 
bine, N. J. It is thus described by the efficient principal of the 
school, Dr. Boris D. Bogen: ; ’ 

The card system is a very simple arrangement, and white it 
may cost a trifle more than the usual bookkeeping in the be- 
ginning, it is cheaper in the end, for it does not require great 
expenses later on, and can be used for a number of years. The 
card system, as introduced in our school, consists of a card 
case into which cards, six by nine inches, of different colors, 
are inserted. , 

The first card is of pasteboard, gray, and, is divided into 
three parts. This card is designed for photographs of the pu- 
pils, which are to be taken every year during the three years’ 
course. It is really surprising that in the study of criminals 
and abnormal children, photography has become the means for 
practical conclusions, whereas in normal children and the edu- 
cation of our young generation, the matter of photography has 
been entirely neglected. 

’ The second card has the following items: 





No. 





Baron de Dirsch Agricultural and Industrial School, 
Prov. H. L. Sassonon, WOODRINE, CAPE HAY COUNTY, KN. J. Bom 0. Boatn, Po. 0. 


Qurcmmrenouat. 


Date of Birth 











No. Nationality 


Time in U.S. 





Family History 





Biography 








ANTHROPOMETRIC MEASUREMENTS. 








Date of Admissi 


The third card gives the divisions of the classes and the date 
of admission for each, and as this particular school includes 
practical work and manual training departments, it has also a 
special division for practical work with the departments and 
dates of admission and promotion. 

The fourth card gives the general standing of the pupils, to 
be marked by letters; a, b, c, d., designating respectively “‘ex- 
cellent,” “good,” “fair,” and “deficient.” It is designated for 
three years. 

The fifth card is the demerit card, where offences and punish- 
ments are recorded. It also has space for the keeping of the 
health records. 

The last, or the sixth card, is the card of graduation: 














No. 





GRADUATION. 
Date. Rank 


Honors and Prizes ae 














AFTER GRADUATION. 


Avoneee. 





Oare OF InronmaTion. Ocourarion. 

















REMARKS: 











Thus a complete record is kept from year to year, which is 
likely to be of great value for future reference concerning the 
individual; and, accumulated from year to year, it becomes 
material from which definite conclusions may be derived. As 
things are at present, a great deal of time is spent in arrang- 
ing the books, changing the records, and, at times, we are 
quite at loss to find traces of some former records. With this 
system, there is no need of changing the plan. It is of a devel- 
oping character and can be continued from year to year. 

It is also of a disciplinary value, for the pupils begin to un- 
derstand that arecord of their work and conduct is perma- 
nently kept and, in our experience, we need to give no other 
punishment than the record on the demerit card. 

Should it be desirable to preserve some specimens of the pu- 
pils’ work, this can also be done by adding to the card system a 
special arrangement, for each boy generally has some written 
work which ought to be preserved. In this case the sizeshould 
be larger. 
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Educational Trade field. 


_ The_Exhibits at the Detroit Convention. 


Most of the ‘leading publishing firms and school supply 
houses were represented in the exhibition at the Central high 
school. Never in the history of the N. E. A. was there so large 
aod creditable a showing of the materials of: education. It is 
to be’ hoped that the good example of the. Detroit convention 
will be followed and even bettered in subsequent years. 

A few impressions and data may serve to give readers who 
were not at Detroit:some idea of the character of the exhib- 
ition. If any important exhibits: have’ been left out, the 
omission is not intentional. 

Right at the very entrance on the second floor where they 
must be seen by all men were the books of the American Book 








-Company. The A. B. C. had the commanding position and no 


mistake. Their booth was tastefully arranged, and a throng of 
visitors constantly surrounded it. Part of the Chicago office 
force was in charge. 

Publishing houses were in evidence all along the second 
floor. The booth of the Macmillan Company where, Messrs. A. 
W. Macy and A. E. Chapman were in command, seemed always 
to be attractive to visiting teachers. ° 

Novello, Ewer & Company had a very striking display of 
music books, in charge of Mr. F. J. Schwankovsky. 

Nor would it be becoming modesty to omit mention of the 
corner in which the books and periodicals carried by Messrs. 
KE. L. Kellogg & Company and A. Flanagan were spread out. 
Mr. Flanagan and Mr. H. 8. Kellogg were in charge and were 
kept busy. Teachers have learned that they need the special 
literature which this house has developed. 

In a room by themselves Silver, Burdett & Company and 
Scott, Foresman & Company were entertaining guests in great 
numbers. Our good friend, Mr. F. W. Arbury, seemed to be 
playing the role of chief entertainer. 

Hard by in another room opening off the hallway, the capa- 
cious wicker chairs of D. C. Heath & Company invited to rest. 
The walls were made interesting with the surprising results of 
the use of the Natural System of Vertical Writing. It need 
not be mentioned that there were books, for Mr. Heath pub- 
lishes many. 

Rand, McNally & Company’s place, where Mr. R. H. Allin 
was found doing the honors, was gorgeous with globes and wall 
maps. The number of books shown was rather surprising ; it 
suggested what a dead set this great house is making for the 
educational trade. 

Out in the hallway Potter & Putnam were holding a strong 
exhibition of their pet geographies. Mr. B. F. Wolfinger was 
the efficient showman. 

In the same tier Mr. L. E. Loveridge was busily engaged in 
explaining the excellence of The Morse Company’s strong list 
of books, while in close proximity Mr. Clarence C. Birchard 
was fondling the first publications of the house that bears his 
name. Mr. B. D. Berry, of Chicago, represented the good firm 
of Thomas R. Shewell & Company and the highly artistic pro- 
ductions of W. H. Wheeler & Company were watched over by 
Mr. J. S. Graham. 

Several other publishing houses merited a visit. The excel- 
lent Latin books of B. H. Sanborn & Sompany were easily 
found, together with their energetic Mr. James E. Warner. 

On another floor the publishers of commercial text-books had 


'@ passage way by themselves. Powers & Lyons were repre- 


sented Mr. R. Scott Miner. Miss Janet B. Laughlin received 
for the Practical Text-Book Company. 

The Educational Publishing Company was represented by 
two Smiths, Messrs. Joseph and E.§. Their line of inexpen- 
sive books made a very good showing. 

The publisher of Education under its new management, Mr. 
F. H. Palmer, was present at an inviting desk,where he had on 
view bound volumes of this well-known educational monthly, 
which is now under the editorship of Supt. Boone, of Cin- 
cinnati. 

The art publishers were well represented in the exhibition. 
One of the most delightfully picturesque corners was held by 
the Prang Educational Company. It was under the immediate 
charge of Miss Bracken, of the Chicago office. Capt. W. S. 
Mack, Western manager of the firm, was frequently to be seen 
there. Not the least interesting part of the Prang exhibition 
was the group of water colors made by well-known Western 
artists with the Prang three-color box. ; 

The Perry Pictures Company exhibited a huge stock of their 
excellent reproductions. Their representative, Mr. E. C. 
Thompson, appeared to be selling pictures by the thousand. 

That suave young man, Mr. Samuel N. Wood, was discovered 
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hard at work in the section controlled by the Soule Art Com- 
pany, of Boston. He had—well it would be hazardous to es- 
timate how many acres of handsome reproductions to protect 
from the swirling crowd. 

Two of the leading manufacturers of artists’ materials, F. 
W. Devoe & C. T. Raynolds Company, and Wadsworth, How- 
land & Company, had exhibits of school water colors, etc. 

The Thomas Charles Company, of Chicago, carried a large 
assortment of its own productions and those of other firms. 
It had, for instance, G. P. Brown’s pictures and all the Milton 
Bradley Company’s goods. Among other notable devices was 
the new school loom invented by Mrs. Todd, of Minneapolis. 

The largest exhibit of plaster casts was made by David 
White & Company, of Detroit. The casts appeared to be of 
good quality and were very well displayed. The booth was in 
charge of Miss Vida White, a pupil of the Central high school, 
who told the writer that her mother and she are really David 
White & Company, the father being an expert decorator and 
not personally concerned in the making of the casts. 

Several rooms on the second floor were given up to type- 
writers. Among features noted were the following : 


Some remarkable samples of work done on the Hammond 
typewriter, including drawings. Query: Will the artist of 
the future draw on a typewriter ? 

Some stunning music on the piano was rendered by a four- 
teen-year-old girl in the Japanese-decorated room of the United 
Typewriter Company, handling New Century, Densmore, and 
Yost.. There was also music from their typewriters. 

A swarm of children ticking away at Oliver typewriters. 
= this was to show that the machine will stand any- 
thing. 

American flags galore at the Remington headquarters. 
Business and patriotism evidently met here. This however 
was the show place ; the serious work of the Remington was 
done over in the Hotel Cadillac, where fair copies of the ad- 
dresses before the convention were being turned off at light- 
ning rapidity for the speakers, and without charge for the 
service. 

Cold refreshing lemonade in the Smith Premier room at 
nothing a glass. The funny ginger ale stands that were 
erected on each floor of the high school building ought to have 
objected to this free lunch arrangement, but we heard no com- 
plaint. There was also abundant patriotism in the Smith 
room. Where the flag goes, there goes the typewriter. 

Numerous other supply firms were in evidence. Messrs. 
C. H. Stoelting and C. B. Williams were exhibiting unlimited 
Central Scientific apparatus. Hard by them was Mr. Stock- 
man, of the Buffalo Fixture Company, with models of his ad- 
mirable window. Chautauqua Literary Files held a good 
position and should have sold well. 

Along with the exhibit of the Diamond Crayon Company, 
of Chicago, were shown Hanstein’s Skeleton Models and Goni- 
ostat, which are described in the School Equipment depart- 
ment of this paper. 

Mr. D. F. Barber and his assistants were constantly occu- 
pied in showing Chandler & Barber's Larsson Adjustable 
Benches. 

The Laing Planetarium wasin sight, and its inventor present 
to demonstrate its workings. 

A very fascinating collection was to be found in Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishment. Among other things the 
illustrations of physical geology by Professors Shaler, Davis, 
and Harris, of Harvard, deserve mention. 

Educational games, as shown by the Cincinnati Game Com- 
pany, were something new to most visitors. 

One of the surprises of the exhibition was the big collection 
made by the Rohde Kindergarten Supply Company. Mr. W.P. 
McLaren, Jr , had the responsibility of this exhibit. 

Bausch & Lomb, of Rochester, had one of the most complete 
exhibits of the convention. The magnificent collection of pho- 
tographs shown was of itself worth an afternoon’s study. 
Needless to remark that the display of microscopical instru- 
ments was excellent. 





All the Henry Barnard publications, which include the thirty 
volumes of The Journal of Education together with several 
books for teachers, have become the property of C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. The plates, books, sheets, etc., when 
shipped from Hartford, proved to weigh upwards of thirty-five 
tons. A number of volumes of the Teachers’ library, which 
have been out of print for a long time, will immediately be re- 
printed. 
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Adoptions and Installations. 


The contracts for supplying the schools of Baltimore and 
St. Louis with water color sets for the school year 1901-1902 
have been awarded to F. Weber & Company, Philadelphia. 


Cincinnati substitutes Milne’s Academic Algebra for Milne’s 
High School Algebra, and takes on Sander’s Elements of Ge- 
ometry. (The American Book Company.) 


Chittenango, N. Y., has recently installed “New Paragon” 
desks in grammar, intermediate, and primary departments. 


D. C. Heath & Company has issued a circular account of the 
victories of the Natural System of Vertical Writing. It seems 
that the Baltimore, Md. board of education has recently 
adopted the Natural System of Vertical Writing for exclusive 
use in all the schools of that city; that North Carolina has 
just adopted the system for use in the public schools of that 
state ; that South Carolina adopted it last year, the state of 
Washington the year before, and Virginia three years ago. 


Toledo, 0.—Adoption of Walsh’s Arithmetics from fifth 
grade on; also Harvey’s Grammar. 


Cincinnati, 0.—Sander’s Geometry and Milne’s Academic Al- 
gebra have gone in. 


The school management of Chicago has ordered the pur- 
chase - forty typewriters at seventy dollars each for the high 
schools. 


The following firms have secured book contracts for the 
ensuing five years at Davenport, Ia. : 

American Book Company— Harper’s First, Second, and Third 
Readers ; White’s First Book in Arithmetic ; White’s New Com- 
plete Arithmetic; McMaster’s Advanced History; Smith’s 
Premier Physiology ; Smith’s Elements of Physiology ; Web- 
ster’s Primary Dictionary; Laughlin’s Political Economy ; 
Harkness’ Revised Latin Grammar ; Todd’s New Astronomy. 

B. H. Sanborn & Company.—Modern Third Reader; New 
Franklin Fourth Reader ; Modern Spelling Book ; Daniells’ 
New Latin Composition. 

Western Publishing House.—Pollard’s First Book for Little 
Folks ; Pollard’s Synthetic First and Second Readers ; Hamil- 
ton’s German Primer. 

E. Steiger & Company.—Colloquial Method of German, Nos. 
1 to 4. Gelbach’s Fourth Reader. 

Maynard, Merrill & Company.—Reed’s Introductory Lan- 
guage Work; Reed & Kellogg’s Graded Lessons in English ; 
Reed & Kellogg’s Higher Lessons in English. 

Silver, Burdett & Company.—Mowry’s First Steps in the 
History of Our Country ; Stepping Stones to Literature, Nos. 
5, 6, 7, 8. Copy Books. 

Thompson, Brown & Company.—Meservy’s Bookkeeping. 

Prang Educational Company.— Drawing books. 

Ginn & Company.—Wentworth’s Revised Plane and Solid 
Geometry ; Wentworth’s New Plane Trigonometry ; Davis’ 
Physical Geography ; Second Year Latin Book ; Greenough’s 
& Kittredge’s Virgil ; Myers’ General History. 

Macmillan Company.—Bailey’s Botany ; Channing’s United 
States History. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Company.—Larned’s History of Eng- 
land ; Fiske’s Civil Government. 

Allyn & Bacon.—Civil Government. 


Sight Arithmetic, by William F. Bradbury, published by 
Thompson, Brown & Company, has been adopted for exclusive 
use in the state of Montana. The same book is now in use in 
the cities of Brooklyn, Jersey City, New Haven, Cambridge, 
Newton, Newburyport, Fitchburg, Portsmouth, Biddeford, and 
Eastport. 


York, Pa.—Drawing will be introduced as a study in the 
public schools this September. The Prang system has been 
adopted and Miss Helen §. Daly, of New York, elected as art 
supervisor. 


J. M. Olcott & Company have been awarded the contract for 
furnishing ink to all the public schools of Chicago. The same 
firm reports state blackboard contract for two new large 
buildings at Utica, N. Y., and contract for slate blackboards 
for Erie, Pa. 


The Asbestolith Company, of 95 Nassau street, New York, 
has a large order for asbestolith flooring for the new Stillman 
infirmary at Harvard university. This, when completed, will 
be the finest college infirmary in the country. It is the gift of 
James Stillman, Esq., of New York. 
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Recent sales of Smith Premier typewriters are reported at 
the Ursuline convent, Galveston, Tex. ; Lincoln institute, Jef- 
fersen City, Mo.; state normal school, Spearfish, S. D.; state 
normal school, Bloomsburg, Pa.; board of education, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. ; Maryland School for the Blind, Baltimore ; Uni- 
versity of Wyoming, Larrabee. 


Hammacher, Schlemmer & Company, New York, have re- 
cently brought out catalog No. 133, devoted to Wood Carvers’ 
Tools and their Accessories. It is worth sending for. 


The great Louisiana contest for four year aaoptions came to 
a close July 26. The University Publishing Company was suc- 
cessful with Maury’s Geography, Nicholson’s Arithmetic and 
Algebra, Hansell’s History and the University Series of Copy- 
books, Slant and Vertical. 

D. C. Heath & Company got in Hyde’s Language Lessons 
and Speller. 

Maynard, Merrill & Company’s Graded Literature Readers 
went thru successfully as did Ginn & Company’s Physiology 
and B. F. Johnson’s Primer. 

The Prang series of drawing books was adopted for use in all 
cities of the state; the Silver-Burdett drawing series for the 
country schools. 

Among high school books Ginn & Company were successful 
with Whitney and Lockwood’s Language Lessons and with 
several of the Allen-Greenough Latin text-books. The Macmil- 


lan Company carried Tarr and McMurry’s Physical Geography. 


The Fred. Frick Clock Company of Waynesboro, Pa., has 
recently taken an order for complete outfit for the new school 
building at Ardmore, Pa. It has also furnished a system for 
Dickinson college, Carlisle, Pa., and for the Silver City, N. M., 
state normal school. 


W. C. Toles & Company, Chicago, will furnish the new 
Francis W. Parker school, Chicago, with twenty-four of their 
No. 2 benches for the manual training department. They are 
also in receipt of an order for 240 vises for the-manual train- 
ing departments of Chicago grammar schools, and of one for 
thirty No. 60 vises for the Hackley manual training school at 
Muskegon, Mich. 


General Trade Items. 


Wm. Beverley Harison has moved to 42-48 East Twentieth 
street, New York. 


Powers & Lyons, of Chicago, are reported to be looking 
for new quarters on account of the rapid growth of their bus- 
iness. One of their new men is Mr. J. W. Collins, who has for 
several years been with the American Book Company, and is 
well-known thruout the West. 


The New York branch of the J. L. Hammett Company has 
outgrown its quarters at 70 Fifth avenue and is to-day, 
August 17, removing to more commodious rooms at 43-45 East 
19th street. Mr. W. H. Shepard is now in charge of the New 
York office. 


Thompson, Brown & Company, Boston, whose premises at 76 


Summer street were burned a few days ago, are making repairs . 


which will be completed in season for fall business. 


D. Appleton & Company have sold their entire printing and 
binding plant situated at the corner of Kent avenue and Hewes 
street, Brooklyn, to the Trow Publishing Company. The latter 
firm will have the composing, printing, and binding of the 
Appleton books. 


The Richmond School Furniture Company, now of Richmond, 
Ind., announces the removal of its manufacturing plant to 
Muncie, Ind., where a large factory has been purchased and is 
being equipped with a complete line of special machinery. The 
new establishment will be under the same management which 
has had charge of the business for several years past. A 
largely increased trade may no doubt be predicted. 


The use of Samuel Cabot’s sheathing quilt and shingle stains 
has become so general in the Middle West that Mr. Cabot has 
been forced to enlarge his Chicago quarters. A large store at 
28 Dearborn avenue is devoted entirely to the display, storage, 
and shipping of the Cabot specialties. 


Mr. Maurice J. O’Brien, of the Boston office of T. R. Shewell 
& Company, was a weleome visitor at THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
editorial rooms the other day, bringing reports of large orders 
and bright prospects. The growth of this firm’s business in 
the New York territory has been very remarkable in the past 
few months and reflects no small credit upon Mr. Vaughn, the 
New York representative. 
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New cats., as they are called in compositors’ room parlance, 
are constantly appearing. Hinds & Noble are out with a 
lively new one. Another good kitten is from the Baker & 
Taylor Company. 

The latter firm, by the way is settled in new quarters on the 
north side of Union square that are very well worth visiting. 


An abridged grammar of the Blue Language, an “inter- 
national practical language, has been issued in English version 
from the Blue Language, 147 Avenue Malakoff. The promoters 
of this scheme are evidently undaunted by the fate of Volapuk 
and have worked out a theoretical language with logical con- 
sistency. It would be foolish to predict that a language will 
never be devised suited for international needs ; whether this 
is the right one or not remains to be seen. 


The Eagle Pencil Company has made a new departure in its ~ 
Rustic Pencil. This pencil has a rough surface in contraven- 
tion to the usual smooth finish, thus furnishing in a lead pencil 
the qualities heretofore popular in penholders of the type 
known as the “ Anti-Nervous.” 


a 


Notes of New Books. 


The Human Nature Club: An Introduction to the Study of 
Mental Life, by Edward Thorndike, Ph.D. “This book aims 
to introduce the reader to the scientific study of human nature 
and intelligence. It is interded to be useful to intelligent 
people in general and especially to young students in normal 
and high schools beginning the study of psychology.” 

The author makes use of a novel plan, so far as this subject 
is concerned. Each chapter of the book records, in the form 
of dialog, the proceedings of a meeting of “The Human Nature 
Club,” consisting of about a dozen men and women of varied 
occupations, whose business it is to discover why they and 
their friends do the things they do, and think the thoughts 
they think. Each meeting, or chapter, deals with one of the 
usual topics of an elementary psychology. An abundance of 
concrete illustration is produced in which general principles 
are discovered. Reference to books, and extracts from the 
same, chiefly James’s Talks to Teachers on Psychology, are fre- 
quently made. A note by the editor at the end of each chap- 
ter summarizes briefly the laws and principles established. 

The author has made in this original way, an excellent 
primer of psychology. Very little space is wasted on account 
of the dialogistic form, inasmuch as each speaker always 
speaks to the point, presents fitting illustrations, and draws 
correct conclusions. And yet there is no trace of that dog- 
matically didactic spirit which so often pervades elementary 
texts of all kinds. The reader of the book feels himself an in- 
dependent observer, investigator, and thinker, on a plane with 
the members of the ‘Human Nature Club.” It is this con- 
tagious spirit of the book which constitutes its peculiar excel- 
lence ; it ought to prove an admirable first text-book in psy- 
chology, as well as an interesting and profitable book for the 
general reader. (Longmans, Green & Company, New York. 


Pp. VI., 235.) 


That large class of people who have formed the good habit 
of reading essays will take keen pleasure in Highways and By- 
ways of Music, by Dr. Hugh A. Clarke, of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The author who is one of the most eminent 
musical critics of our day, has a clear, fascinating style and 
so broad a grasp upon the philosophy of things in general that 
he is bound to be interesting, even to the literary people whom 
he scores for want of appreciation of the art of music. 

The essay on Myths points out the universality of certain 
striking coincidences. That on Folk Song maintains a thesis 
regarding the influence of race upon popular music and con- 
tends that of the Teutonic race the German branch alone has 
possessed the temperament requisite for the development of 
an “art music.” What the musical art lost and what gained 
in the century that has just passed is suggestively discussed 
in Modern Tendencies. 

The book is a companion volume to “ Music and the Comrade 
Arts,” by the same author. (Silver, Burdett & Company.) 


The case of philosophic idealism has seldom been so well 
stated as by Bishop George Berkeley in the Three Dialogues be- 
tween Hylas and Philonous. The witty, lucid conversation 
brings out the case against materialism in convincing fashion. 
It was an excellent idea to include an inexpensive reprint of 
this classic in the Religion of Science library. It makes a 
neat, paper-covered volume of 136 pages, well-printed and ad- 
mirably adapted with broad margins for the use of students. 
(The Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago.) 
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Books Under Way. 
Ginn: & Company. 
“Roman Constitutional History,” by F. F. Abbott. 


a, Descriptive Speller,” by Geo. F. Aiton. 


“El Pajaio Verde,” by Geo. G. Brownell. 
“Trees of New England,” by L. L. Dame. 
“Latin Composition,” by B. L. D’Ooge. 


- “Friends and Helpers” (Spanish Edition), 8. J. Eddy. 


“King Arthur and His Court,” by F. N. Greene. 


~ “Historical Atlas,” by F. H. Hodder. 
- “Lessons in English” (Revised), by S. E. H. Lockwood. 
‘ “Beasts of the Field,” by Wm. J. Long. 


“Fowls of the Air,” by Wm. J. Long. 
“Spanish and English Conversation,” Book L, by A. E. 
Pinney. 


y 
. “School Iliad ” (Revised Edition), by T. D. Seymour. 


“Old Indian Legends,” by Zitkala-Sa. 
“Stars in Song and Legend,” by J. G. Porter. 


D. C. Heath & Company. 


“A Brief Topical Survey of United States History,” by Al- 
fred P. Cornman and Oscar Gerson. 

“A School Song Book,” by Charles E. Whiting. 

“A Tale of Two Cities,” edited by H. B. Moore. 

“Literary Studies: an Introduction to the Greater Amer- 
ican Authors.” 


Hinds & Noble. 


“New Pieces for Prize Speaking Contests,” by Harriet Black- 
stone. 

“Songs of the Western Colleges.” 

“Songs of the Eastern Colleges.” 


B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 


Johnson’s English Classics: 
Macaulay’s “ Essays on Milton and Addison,” edited by C. 
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R. L. Myers & Company. 


Practical Arithmetics, by ‘Fletcher Durell and. Edward R 
Robbins: 

“The Elementary Practical Arithmetic.” 

“The Advanced Practical Arithmetic.” 


McClure, Phillips & Company, 


- Temple Moliere: 


“Les Precieuses Ridicules.” : 

“Five Years of My Life,” by Alfred Dreyfus. 

“Napoleon: with a Sketch-of Josephine,” by Ida M. Tarbell, 

“The Book of Genesis in the Light of Modern Knowledge,’ 
by Dr. Elwood Worcester. ; 

“ Mosquitoes,” by L. 0. Howard. [ 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


The Arnold Primer, by Sarah Louise Arnold.: 

Our First School Book, by Mrs. Carrie S. Ferris. 

Asgard Stories,—Tales of the Norse Mythology, by Mary H. 
Foster and Mabel Cummings. 

International Law, by George Fox Tucker, Ph. D., and Geo. 
G. Wilson, Ph. D. 

The Silver Series of English and American Classics: 

Arnold’s “Sohrab and Rustum,” and other poems (Seabury). 

Burns’ “Selected Poems,” (Kent). 

Keat’s “The Eve of St. Agnes,” (Bates). 

Pope’s “ The Rape of the Lock” (Eaton). 

Tennyson’s ‘‘ Holy Grail ” (Jewett). 

Tennyson’s “ Elaine” and “ The Passing of Arthur,” (Thomas), 


Western Publishing House, 
“Introduction to the Study of Zoology,” by N. A. Harvey. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


“Government in State and Nation,” a text-book in civil gov- 
ernment, by J. A. James and A. H. Sanford. 


Werner School Book Company. 


Tarbell’s “Complete Geography,” New England edition. 
4g e “* Middle Atlantic States edition. 


Alphonso Smith. 
“Middle West edition. 


Tennyson’s “ The Princess,” edited by Charles W. Kent. “4 “ J 
Texas History Stories (2 voi.s), by E. G. Littlejohn. “Four American Inventors.” 
North Carolina History Stories (2 vols.), by W. C. Allen. Homer’s “Stories for Schools and Home,” by Frank A. Hall. 


Hew Books for Schools and Libraries. 


This list is limited to the books that have been published during the preceding month. The publishers of these books will send 
descriptive circulars free on request, or any book prepaid at prices named, Special attention is given to all requests that mention 
THE SCHOOL JouRNAL. For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ Aids, School Library, and other publications, see other numbers of THE 





JOURNAL. 
LIBRARY AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. 
TITLE, AUTHOR. Pp. BINDING. PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Le Dix-Septieme Siécle Duval & Williams 113. Cloth Henry Holt & Co. 
The Provencal Lyric Lewis F. Mott “es W. R. Jenkins 
Readings in Welsh History Ernest Rhys 172 is Longmans, Green & Co. 
The School and Society John Dewey 0 * McClure, Phillips & Co. 
The Trust Problem J. W. Jenks 281 a “i us ve 
Acting Version of King Henry V. Richard Mansfield Paper 4 * S 
Les Precieuses Ridicules Moliere Cloth es oh Wy 
The New Basis of Geography J. W. Redway sap. ° * The Macmillan Co. 
Elementary Geometry T. F. Holgate go: = 2 s “ 
Aphorisms and Reflections J. L. Spaulding 292 =“ A. C. McClurg & Co. 
Handbook of Proverbs ao S New Amsterdam Book Co, 
Evolution of the Individual F. N. Dowd Rae Reynolds Publishing Co. 
South American Republics Markwick & Smith 362 cs Silver, Burdett & Co. 
The Lord of the Sea M. P. S. Shiel aoa. * F. A. Stokes Co. 
Home and School Trainiag Hiram Orcutt goo: ° iS Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Teachers’ Manual ‘“ “ 300 “cc 6“ “ “ 
Story of Evangeline L. H. Vincent Paper Whitaker & Ray 
Shells and Sea Life Josiah Kee 200.—i«** i es 
What a Boy Ought to Know Sylvanus Hall Cloth Vir Publishing Co. 
TEXT-BOOKS. 
La Neuvaine De Colette Jeanne Schultze, Ed. 148 Cloth American Book Co. 
Elements of Plane Geometry Alan Sanders gah : dies 
L’Enfant Espion, and Other Stories R. R. Goodell, Zd. 142 6 in a 
Natural Arithmetic—I., II., III. I. O. Winslow . id fe 
Language Lessons tor Common Schools 
—Parts I., II., III. Concordia Publishing Co. 
First Exercises in Drawing & “ - 
Cicero J. H. Dillard 118 44 Ginn & Co. 
The Guilford Speller Guilford & Lovell gp. .0% i id y 
Modern Chemistry F. N. Peters 410 # Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
Une Ville Flottante Jules Verne a a ae Henry Holt & Co. 
Plans for Busy Work Sarah L. Arnold 139 e Silver, Burdett & Co. 
Introduction to the Study of Commerce F. R. Clow ae t os “5 
Lessons in Language Gordon A. Southworth 201 . T. R. Shewell & Co. 
Standard Literature Series Paper University Publishing Co. 
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Notes of New Books. 


A Text-Book of Psychology, by Daniel Putnam, is a book “‘de- 
signed to meet the wants of students in normal schools, in high 
schools, and in other institutions of a secondary character, and 
also to be of service for private reading, especially to teachers 
in elementary and intermediate schools.” Most subjects usu- 
ally found in an elementary text-book are treated conserva- 
tively. The work is definitional, briefly descriptive, logical, 
and didactic. The genetic idea is conspicuously lacking. It 
is @ book that encourages the beginner to memorize the state- 
ments of facts, definitions, and laws, instead of introducing 
him toa first-hand study of the phenomena themselves. A 
detached chapter on “The Nervous System,” another on 
“Sleep, Dreaming, Somnambulism, Hypnotism,” and an appen- 
dix containing “Suggestions as to Experiments and Appara- 
tus,” seem to be introduced in recognition of the existence of 
a “new” psychology ; they form no organic part of the treat- 
ise, which, in spirit and method, belongs distinctively to the 
“old” school. (American Book Company, New York, Cincin- 
nati, and Chicago. Cloth, 12mo, 300 pages. Price, $1.00.) 


Elementary Physical Geography. An Outline of Physiogra- 
phy, by Jacques W. Redway. Most physical geographies 
treat the present as the foundation and make only so much 
reference to the past as is necessary to understand what now 
appears. This book, however, considers the present as an out- 
growth of the past and so links geology and physiography. 
Beginning with the arrangements of land and water, the coast 
and river forms are traced, and the formative work of fresh 
water and salt shown Then the relative positions of moun- 
tain, valley, hill, and plateau is shown to result from the 
wrinkling due to cooling, while rivers waste the crumpled con- 
tinents and tend to bring all to uniform level. The atmos- 
phere as a means of equalizing the heat is shown, and the cur- 
rents, both usual and extraordinary, are traced to their cause 
in the equatorial heat. A clear idea of the law of storms 
closes the work, and leads to a diseussion of the flora and fauna 
culminating in man. (Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York 
city. Price, $1.25 net.) 


Moths and Butterflies. By Mary C. Dickerson, B.S. (Uni- 
versity of Chicago) head of the department of biology and na- 
ture study in the Rhode Island normal school, Providence, R. I., 
and in charge of the nature study in the Observation school 
in connection with the Rhode Island normal school. With two 
hundred photographs from life by the author. Moths and But- 
terflies is an outgrowth of the writer’s interest in the study of 
insect life on the basis of modern ecology, which interprets 
habit and detail in structure as responsive adaptation to sur- 
roundings. It begins with a detailed account of the life his- 
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tory of one of the most common and easily recognized butter- 
flies, the Monarch, or the Milkweed caterpillar, showing where 
it can be found in its several stages, and how to watch the 
moultings, and transformations from larva to crysalis, and 
then to thence to the complete butterfly. Sufficient details of 
its anatomy, both external and internal are given to reveal its 
manner of life. This is followed by somewhat briefer descrip- 
tions of the other common species, but with their points of re- 
semblance emphasized. The methods of protection of the vari- 
ous species are clearly shown, and the marked changes of 
structure due to protective mimicry are indicated. A chapter 
is devoted to stating the relationships which obtain between 
the several species, and the student is thereby led to trace 
comparisons, 30 making his work inductive. While placed by 
itself this chapter is suited to continuous use in connection 
with the study of several species themselves. Directions are 
also given as to wise methods of collecting and preserving in- 
sects. The book is admirably suited to a table comparison for 
the admirer of nature’s most beautiful forms. (Ginn & Com- 
pany, Boston.) 


Introduction to the Study of Zoology, for use in high schools 
and academies, by N. A. Harvey, head department of science, 
Chicago normal school, president department of science, Na- 
tional Educational Association, 1901. Conceiving that the 
primary purpose in studying nature should be comparison and 
classification, the author has set to work to produce a labora- 
tory guide which by beginning with the closest study of an in- 
dividual shall lead to general features. He begins the study 
with insects as the most common and easily obtained, taking 
the grasshopper as the best representative. All the features 
are indicated so that the student can find them by reasonable 
diligence The process is purely logical, and, carefully carried 
out by the intelligent instructor, cannot fail to secure excel- 
lent results. The number of different species presented for 
study is far too great for the ordinary pupil, but this is an ex- 
cellent fault, if it is a fault, since it enables a teacher to select 
according to the material at hand. (Western Publishing 
House, Chicago, II.) 


Nature Biographies: The Lives of Some Everyday Butter- 
flies, Moths, Grasshoppers, and Flies, by Clarence Moores Weed, 
author of “Ten New England Blossoms,” “Life Histories of 
American Insects,” etc., with 150 pbotographic illustrations 
by the author. Professor Weed begins with the making of a 
butterfly, using the Monarch butterfly for illustration, and he 
traces the various stages thru which the insect passes, from 
the egg to the caterpillar, then to the pupa or crysalis, and 
finally to the complete butterfly, carefully showirg how the 
one develops from its predecessor in the circle of life. Then 
he compares the Viceroy with this to develop the principle of 
mimicry in insect life. A very full account of the various tent 
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caterpillars is given, not only becquse of the interest which 
their changes awaken, but also because they destroy so many 
fruit trees and so much valuable forest timber. The place of 
parasites as checks to the too rapid development of injurious 
species like the tent caterpillar is shown, and the relations 
between various species by which the “ balance of nature” is 
maintained. The final chapter deals with the various schemes 
by which species are preserved thru the winter months. The 
great advantage which the camera now gives the student of 
nature is well stated and clearly demonstrated by the illustra- 
tions of the book itself, many of which are remarkably clear 
and accurate. It is an excellent volume to place in the hands 
of young people to lead them to use their eyes. (Doubleday, 
Page & Company, New York. Price, $1.50 net.) 


Modern Chemistry With Its Practical Applications, by Fredus 
N. Peters, A.M., instructor in chemistry in Central high school, 
Kansas City, Mo. This text-book proceeds upon the principle 
that recitations and lecture experiments must accompany the 
laboratory work by the student. It begins with a careful expla- 
nation of the differences between physical changes and chemical, 
with a sufficiently full discussion of those which are of a some- 
what doubtful character, to show the intimate relation between 
the two subjects. Then the student is led to study the com- 
mon elements and their important compounds, using the fami- 
liar experiments. More than usual attention is given to the 
grouping, and the periodic law explains the relations of the 
various elements. The industrial uses of the substances ex- 
amined are made very prominent. The meaning and value of 
recitations are shown, with a sufficient number of quantitative 
experiments to train to accuracy in work. The illustrations 
are very clear and new devices show the relations of atom and 
molecule to the eye. (Maynard, Merrill & Company, New York. 
Price, $1.10 ) 

French Daily Life in Newson’s Modern Language series is 
based upon “Le Petit Pansien,” by Dr. R. Krou, a little book 
which was published in 1895 and which was accorded such a 
welcome in Germany that within four years six large editions 
were exhausted. An adaptation of this book for English 
schools was made in 1898 by Messrs. J. M. Dent & Company. 
It now appears for the first time in an American edition, pre- 
pared by Mr. Walter H. Buell, of the Hotchkiss school, Lake- 
ville, Conn. The object of the book is to introduce the young 
student into the actual daily life of Paris. He makes calls, 
and sits at dinners; visits the shops and does a bit of close 
bargaining with shopkeepers; attends concerts and theaters; 
visits schools; converses over the telephone. In short the 
application of language to the needs of daily existence is made 
the basis of this sprightly little book. Many a good French 
scholar, who is master of his Racine and Moliere will be sur- 
prised at the help he will receive from studying these lessons 
in modern French. (Newson & Company, New York.) 
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Educational Foundations is a ee whose aim is to help 
the teacher in his professional study, and in this field it has no 
rival. It has fulfilled its purpose so well that it has received 
the approval of nearly every educational leader in the country, 
and has been adopted for teachers’ professional study in many 
states. The general topic to be treated in the September issue is 
“ Aims and Purposes of Education.” Among the articles are, 
“Outline of a Philosophy of Education,” by F. Louis Soldan, 
Ph. D ; “Meaning of Character Training,” and “ Conditions of 
Good School Management.” Supt. Chancellor will continue his 
series with an article on American politics, and F. W. Coburn 
begin a new series of articles on ‘‘ Art,” his special subject 
for this issue being “Millet.” Price, $1.00 a year. 


The Teachers’ Institute for September, the first number of 
volume XXV., which willsoon appear, will be full of the most 
helpful material for the working teacher. ‘Thoughts for Open- 
ing Day,” is an article which contains many suggestions for 
school management. ‘An Old Time Lesson,” by M. E. Andrews; 
“The Teacher’s Catechism,” by Dr. J. 8S. Cooley; “ Physical 
Exercises in Polite Manners,” and “‘ Hygienic Rules and Habits,” 
are a few of the articles in this number. Besides there are 
helps in arithmetic, history, language, civics, school enter- 
tainment, etc. This number will sustain the reputation 
The Institute has gained as a high-class teachers’ magazine. A 
special feature of the periodical during the year will be short 
stories and continued stories. The September supplement 
will treat of ‘‘ Ants.” Price, $1.00 a year. 


The earnest primary teacher can find no better friend and 
helper than The Primary School, which comes each month with 
aids for teaching arithmetic, reading, nature, and other sub- 
jects. In what other magazine can so much real help be ob- 
tained by the primary teacher? Volume XI. will open with a 
wealth of material. ‘‘Lesson Plans for September,” by Flo- 
rence V. Farmer and Sara H. Willis. contains some valuable 
hints for teaching fall botany. Among the other articles are 
“Teaching to Read,” by Anra M. Till; “Points to Remember,” 
by Dr. James S. Cooley;: ‘‘Drawing Common Objects,” etc. 
‘Phelps’ Teacher,” by Dan V. Stephens, is a story that carries 
its ownmoral. The supplement will treat of ‘ Animals in and 
Around the Pond.” Price, $1.00 a year. 


No 1 of volume XII. of Our Times, bearing date of September 
1. 1901, will soon appear. The features of the magazine are 
the same as have made it so successful in the past. It records 
the doings, thoughts, and discoveries of mankind in concise and 
simple language. We venture to say that in no other perio- 
dical can there be found so satisfactory a presentation (for 
study in school) of the leading events of the day and of the 
progress of the world in science and industry. The price is 
fifty cents a year; fofty cents in clubs. 
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School Law. 


Recent Legal Decisions. 


Compiled by R. D. Fisher. 


Some School Property Contracts and Liabilities. 


1. Suppose an incorporated school district issues bonds with 
a story that they are issued in accordance with a vote of the 
people at an election legally held for the purpose of making 
arrangements to build a school-house. Such bonds were bought 
in good faith. Presently the school district attempted to re- 
pudiate them upon the ground that the election was not held 
legally, as recited. Such repudiation was properly estopped. 
(Anderson vs. Independent School Dist., etc., U.S. C. C., 78 F. 
750.) 

2. An Iowa statute (secs. 1825, 1826) regulating condem- 
nation proceedings for the location of school-houses, provides 
that not more than one acre shall be taken for a site and that 
this site must be on the public highway. It has recently been 
decided that an acre thus taken may be so measured as to be 
wholly exclusive of the road. (Salisbury vs. School Dist. of 
Highland Township, Iowa, 8. C., 170 N. W., 706.) 

3. School boards are supposed to show common sense in the 
exercise of their prerogatives. Here is the case of one in Ohio 
which, on coming into office, found a suitable and satisfactory 
school building on a central and improved lot. For some un- 
assigned reason the new board undertook to take the school- 
house down and re-build it at another place in the district. 
Protest was made, but the board alleged that it has exclusive 
control, within its jurisdiction, in the selection of a school- 
house site and in the size and character of the building to be 
located thereupon. Despite this contention, which was admit- 
ted to be true, the board was enjoined from its action as being 
an abuse of discretion and authority. (Wadkins vs, Hallet al., 
13 Ohio, C. C. R 255.) 

8. The law of Pennsylvania (P. L. 330) makes adequate 
provisions for coercing school directors who “shall wilfully 
neglect or refuse to secure suitable school buildings.” When 
a case of neglect appears, citizens may petition the court for 
the appointment of an inspector. It is his business to inquire 








into the facts and report the results of his inquiry, accompa- 


nied by statement of facts and proofs. If in his judgment the 
school directors have been guilty of neglect he shall so report. 
The court may then grant a rule upon the officers who have 
“failed without justifiable excuse” to perform the duties en- 
joined upon them, to show cause why they should not be re- 
moved. The court is privileged to draw inferences from the 
facts different from those drawn by the inspector. A decree 
of the lower conrt in sugh a case will be disturbed only for 
manifest abuse of discretion. (Jn re Walker ef al. Pa., 8. C., 
79 Pa. St. 24). 

4, The Indiana law (Rev statute 1894, sec. 5920s) provides 
that when it becomes necessary for the trustee in any town- 
ship to change and re-establish the site of any school building 
and to remove the building to a new location he shall present 
to the county superintendent a petition signed by himself anda 
majority of the patrons of the school. This applies as well 
where it is desired to build a new school-house in the new lo- 
cation as to the removal of a school building to a different lo- 
cation. (Kessler vs. State, Ind. S. C., 45 N. E. 102), 


Status of Reading Circle Books. 


It has been decided in Indiana that a school trustee, under his 
authority “to provide suitable furniture, apparatus and edu- 
cational appliances nesessary for the thoro organization and 
efficient management of the schools of his township” (sec. 
5920, Rev. Stat. 1894), cannot buy “reading-circle” books and 
render the township liable for them. (First National Bank 
vs. Adams School Twp., Ind. App. C., 46 N. E. 832). 


Charts are not Furniture. 


School charts may not legally be included under the head of 
school furniture. In an action against a township trustee to 
recover for charts purchased as “ furniture,” it was held that 
the law (act. 1893, sec. 81), authorizing school trustees to buy 
furniture for school-houses, did not authorize the purchase of a 
* Normal Series Grammar Chart.” (McGee vs. Franklin Pub- 
lishing Co., Tex. Civ. App., 39 8. W. 335). 


A Contract that does not Bind. 


A contract by the president and secretary of a school dis- 
trict does not bind the district, unless expressly authorized by 
the board of directors in session, or ratified by them. (Weir 
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Furnace Co. vs., Independent School Dist., etc., Iowa, S. C., 68 
N. W. 584.) 
Separate Action Contracts. 


Officers of a school district acting separately cannot make a 
contract binding on the district. (Thos: Kane Co., vs. School 
Dist., Twp., etc. Kas. App. C., 47 Pac. 561). 


Philadelphia Board Sustained. 


In a decision handed down by Common Pleas Court No. 2 the 
Philadelphia board of education finds its rule regarding the 
employment of graduates of the local school of pedagogy sus- 
tained. The case was that of the Commonwealth at the rela- 
tion of Robert G. Swift against the members of the board of 
education. 

Mr. Swift had been elected by one of the sectional school 
boards, last September, as teacher in a Germantown school. 
His eligibility was denied by the central board under the colle- 
giate certificate provision, section 7 of rule 26, commonly 
known as the pedagogy rule. According to this regulation 
only graduates of the school of pedagogy are eligible for po- 
sitions as teachers in the seventh and eighth grades of boys’ 
grammar schools. Mr. Swift possessed no such certificate. 

An alternative mandamus, issued against the board of edu- 
cation, requiring the members to show cause why they should 
not confirm Mr. Swift’s elections was answered with the asser- 
tion that Mr. Swift was ineligible, and the court has sustained 
the sufficiency of the answers. 


The Kern County School Book Case. 


The attempt of Kern county, California, practically to dis- 
card the state-made books by a regulation requiring the pupils 
of the schools to purchase for class use the bvoks allowed as 
“ supplementary,” has come to grief. State Supt. T. J. Kirk 
called the county commissioners before him, and on the charge 
of violating the state law, demanded their reasons why he 
should not withold from their county the state moneys due it. 
Upon examination the fact was revealed that no violation of 
the law had yet been committed, tho one was proposed in the 
manual for the school year beginning September 1. The county 
commissioners backed down completely and agreed to revise 
the manual. 


we 


Course of Study for Common Schools and Normal Institutes 
of Kansas will give others as well as Kansas teachers an abund- 
ance of material in planning courses. 


Outlines in Bookkeeping is a little manual that is designed 
to furnish a practical outline for this branch. (Crane & Com- 
pany.) 

The publications of the Howard Association, London, insti- 
tuted under the patronage of the late Lord Brougham for the 
promotion of the best methods for the treatment and preven- 
tion of crime, pauperism, etc., ought to be very interesting to 
American students of education. This association numbers 
many members in the United States as well as in the United 
Kingdom. Among recent pamphlet issues are Probation Officers 
and the Gift of Guidance, and National Security and Biblical 
Etucation. Published by the Howard Association, 5 Bishops- 
gate Street Without, London. 


Prince Rupert, The Buccaneer, is a story of that Spanish 
domain near the American isthmus, the romance of which 
seems to be inexhaustible. During those old days of rapine 
and piracy was furnished material enough for the novelists to 
last a thousand years. In this case Cutliffe Hyne, the author, 
puts the words of the narrative into the mouth of Mary 
Langhan, a maid, who, thru affection, follows Prince Rupert to 
the West Indies and the Spanish Main, acting as his secretary, 
he deeming: her a male tho timid. The story is full of rapid 
action. Several excellent illustrations adorn the volume. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York.) 


Microscopical Mounts for Botany, prepared and stained by 
Messrs. Fred. Z. Lewis and Roy S. Richardson, of the Boys’ 
high school, Brooklyn, are just announced by the J. L. Ham- 
mett Company. Subjects have been selected which illustrate 
the principal types of plants, plant tissues, roots, cells, cell 
division, growth, etc. The mounts are doubly stained where 
staining is practicable, 


Cosmonics of Worlds and Forces.is a scientific unriddling, by 
Oliver M. Babcock, of the universe. We have all felt that 
there is something mysterious about this cosmos of ours. Mr. 
Babcock makes it all plain. Astromony, not astronomy is his 
thesis. (Morell Bailey, Philadelphia.) 
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WEEK ENDING AUGUST 17, 1901. 





The two weeks vacation of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is 
ended and all the editorial force is at work again for 
another fifty weeks of earnest effort to serve the cause 
of education. The monthly literary review announced 
in the summer number is only one of many impor- 
tant new departures planned for the coming school year. 
Each month several pages will be devoted to reports of 
actual workings of typical American school systems. 
All important phases will receive attention. A day with 
a large school principal, the report system of a city 
school department, an observation tour with the super- 
visor of special studies, a teachers’ conference— are 
topics which may give some hint of what the series is 
going to be. 

A number of prize competitions, open to subscribers 
of THE ScHOOL JOURNAL, mark another new feature. 
A prize of $200 is offered for the best story illustrating 
what an influential factor in social regeneration a school 
or a teacher may be. The story must be limited to 
twenty-five thousand words. Two prizes, one of #50 and 
one of $25,wiil be awarded for the best articles on the dec- 
oration of schools and the beautifying of the school 
grounds. Preference will be given to articles accom- 
panied by diagrams or photographs illustrating the au- 
thors’ suggestions. Detailed announcements will be 
published in the near future. 





The chamber of commerce of Nashville, Tenn., has 
recently issued a folder for general distribution thruout 
the South calling attention to the advantages ef its 
city as an educational center. Each of the thirty-five 
educational institutions of Nashville is attractively 
written up in a sympathetic and uncommercial way. 
The merchants of the city were led thus to advertise 
the schools of their community, not from any motives of 
philanthropy, but because they had listened to the 
argument that each young man or voung woman from 
outside the city will spend from $500 to $8C0 during his 
student career. Each newstudent means more business 
for the merchants of the city. 

This is an aspect of the higher education that busi- 
ness men in the great centers of population are apt to 
neglect. Why should not the Merchants’ Association of 
New York undertake to advertise before the country 
the educational advantages of the metropolis? Or do 
the commercial leaders of Boston, who appear always to 
be in trepidation lest wool and shoes shall follow the 
example of Bell telephone in deserting the New England 
capital, realize that their community would suffer as 
great a financial loss if Harvard and Technology and the 
other great schools of the Boston neighborhood should 
suddenly lose their prestige? 





The New York board of education will next month 
pass upon an item of $30,000 to be spent upon shower 
baths for school-houses. This is one of the pet measures 
of Pres. Miles M. O’Brien, who holds that baths in the 
schools are just as necessary as neighborhood libraries. 
The needle baths at the Henry street school have proved 
to be very successful. If the amount of money asked 
. for is granted ten school-houses thruout the city will be 
equipped. 

There should be no doubt that the board of estimate 
will appropriate the money for this purpose. 
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It has been several times reported that Prin. C. C, 
Bragdon, of Lasell seminary, Auburndale, Mass., is soon 
to retire, and it has even been stated that his successor 
has been chosen. This report proves to be a mistake 
and Mr. Bragdon desires the information to be spread 
that he will continue as principal of the seminary. 





A stringent compulsory education law has passed the 
Pennsylvania legislature and been signed by Governor 
Stone. It provides that children between the ages of 
eight and sixteen years must be sent to a day school in 
which the common English branches are taught continu- 
ously during the established school term, unless excused 
by the board of the school district. The act does not, 
however, apply to children between the ages of thirteen 
and sixteen who can read and write the English language 
and who are regularly employed, or to children who are 
being taught, in English, the ordinary branches of learn- 
ing by a governess or private teacher in a family. Rigid 
means of enforcement have been adopted, and the 
workings of the new law will be watched by educators 
with great interest. 





There is trouble in Rhode Island because so mary 
good teachers have given up their positions to take 
better paying and more agreeable places in Massachu- 
setts and elsewhere. The emigration this year is said 
to be somewhat alarming. 

A bad thing for little Rhody, but what does it indicate 
as to the status of the teaching profession? It shows 
clearly enough that the economic value of good teach- 
ing is being recognized as never before. The wealthier, 
more favored, and more intelligent communities are con- 
stantly drawing upon tte less progressive and poorer for 
their strongest educators. There is a law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest among communities as among indi- 
viduals. 

Of course Rhode Island, with its wealth, culture, and 
enterprise, is not to be put in the category of the unfit. 
At the same time its towns, if they do not wish to be 
outclassed by those of neighboring states, must practice 
economy by paying better salaries to competent teach- 
ers. How often the first step in the direction of econ- 
omy is expenditure ! 


Sr 


Architectural Competition. 


There is no doubt that there is a tendency among 
good architects to fight shy of school building competi- 
tions, just as there is a tendency among school boards, 
especially in rural communities, to favor them. The 
architects’ point of view in the matter is very clearly set 
forth in a letter by J. A. Schweinfurth, Esq., architect 
of Boston, to the president of the school board of a 
Massachusetts town. The school board in this case 
had submitted a proposition to the effect that, as the 
town was about to build a two-room school-house, at a 
cost not to exceed $3,500, a plan with estimates and 
specifications from Mr. Schweinfurth would be welcomed, 
such plan to be submitted in competition with others. 

This proposition Mr. Schweinfurth refused to consider 
and, when pressed to state his reasons frankly, he wrote 
in part : “A man who regards his life work as a serious 
profession, and as such entitled to all the consideration 
given to the law, medicine, etc., should not think of en- 
tertaining such a proposition. Of course I can see your 
point of view, too often held by school committees and 
business men when they have the erection of a building 
in contemplation ; and this explains the results. This 
is why architecture is what it is. If you have a case at 
law, do you ask lawyers to submit a brief for a scheme 
of prosecution or defense? If you are ill do you get 
competitive methods of treatment, select the one you 
think best, and then pay for it? Do you. think you 
should get many replies to a circular letter sent to law- 
yers or doctors, asking them to serve you on such a 
basis?” 
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Centralized Superintendence. 


The Revised Charter of New York city makes several 
radical changes in the organization of the educational 
departments. The provisions relating to the profes- 
sional superintendency and supervision of the public 
schools leave no doubt that the consolidation of the 
boroughs included in the greater city is now going to be 
firmer than ever before. Authority is centralized in a 
measure that leaves no doubt as to the intentions of the 
framers of the charter. The result is a very logical and 
consistent scheme of superintendence. 

At the head of the system stands the city superin- 
tendent of schools, elected for a term of six years by 
the board of education. No person is eligible for ap- 
pointment to this office who does not possess one of the 
following qualifications: (a) graduation from a college 
or university recognized by the University of the State 
of New York, together with at least five years of suc- 
cessful experience in teaching; (b) a principal’s certifi- 
cate for any of the boroughs of the city of New York, 


obtained as a result of examination, together with ten. 


years of successful experience in supervision or teach- 
ing. 

If this official wishes to resign, his resignation must 
be made to the board of education. He may be removed 
for cause at any time by a vote of three-fourths of the 
members of all the board of education. Pending de- 
cision he may be suspended. 

The city superintendent has a seat in the board of 
education with the right to speak on any pertinent sub- 
ject, but not to vote. The board of education’ must 
receive from him each year a report on the condition of 
the schools and all matters relating to his office together 
with plans and suggestions for the improvement of 
public instruction. His salary is to be fixed by the 
board of education. 

Other duties follow. One of the most important is 
that of assignment of assistants. The city superintend- 
ent is to assign to duties which in his judgment they 
can fulfil to the welfare of the school the various asso- 
ciate city superintendents and district superintendents 
who have been appointed by the board of education. 
Over the board of superintendents he is of course to 
preside and all communications from that board are to 
go out in his name. 

The enforcement of the compulsory education act 
belongs to the city superintendent. He nominates at- 
tendance officers to the board of education and directs 
them in their duties when appointed. Furthermore he 
may engage such clerks and other office help as have 
been authorized by the board of education ; and he may 
discharge these in the event that they do not prove 
satisfactory to him. ; 

The powers of the city superintendent as regards the 
teaching force should be stated next. He is a member 
of the board of examiners, ali of whose eligible lists and 
records are to be kept in his office. Only such examina- 
tions as he may prescribe will be held, and all licenses to 
teach will go out in his name. One restriction is, that 
he is required to recognize licenses granted by the su- 
perintendent of public instruction, Brooklyn, prior to 
Feb. 1, 1898. 

A certain amount of visitation of schools is expected 
of the city superintendent. He shall, so often as he 
consistently can with his other duties, visit schools of 
the city, inquiring into all matters pertaining to their 
government, courses of instruction, methods of teach- 
ing, etc., and the condition of the school-houses ; and 
shall advise and encourage the pupils, teachers, and 
officers of the schools. All the regulations governing 
school bookkeeving are to emanate from him. He is 
also empowered to recommend the retirement of teachers 
and principals in accordance with the rules of the public 
school teachers’ retirement fund. 

Directly under the city superintendent are eight 
associate city superintendents. These, with their 
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superior officers, constitute the board of superintendents. 
They are to be appointed by a majority vote of the 
board of education. Their term is for six years, their 
salary to be fixed by the board of education. 

As a special provision for the benefit of the present 
borough superintendents, whose office will be abolished 
Feb. 1, 1902, it is conceded that all of these officers 
shall serve out as associate city superintendents the term 
for which they were appointed. 

This will account for four of the positions. The 
other four are to be filled by appointment from the 
associate borough superintendents in office Jan. 1, 1902, 
who will serve out in their terms of office in the new 
position. 

The qualifications of the associate city superintend- 
ents are similar to those of the city superintendent. 
Their duties are to be assigned them by their superior 
officer. 

As aboard the superintendents have various duties 
and prerogatives. They nominate the district superin- 
tendents and the directors of special branches, as music, 
manual training, etc., principals, and teachers. Assign- 
ment of principals and teachers, together with promo- 
tion and transference, devolves upon this board. Fur- 
thermore the rules governing the promotion and trans- 
ference of pupils is to be promulgated by them and 
syllabuses of topics taught in the public schools to be 
issued. Recommendation of text-books, apparatus, and 
other scholastic supplies is a very important function of 
this board. A further duty is that of the assignment 
of the clerical force and other employees of the borough 
superintendents, abolished by this act, to positions and 
duties corresponding to those they now fill. 

Twenty-six district superintendents are to be ap- 
pointed by the board of education for the term of six 
years upon nomination of the board of superintendents. 
It is provided that those associate borough superintend- 
ents of the present system whose office is abolished, and 
who have not been appointed associate city superintend- 
ents, shall serve out as district superintendents the 
terms for which they were appointed. The qualifica- 
tions are the same as for the other superintendents, and 
the scale of salaries to be fixed in the same way. 

The district superintendents, having been appointed 
by the city superintendent, shall under his supervision, 
visit every school in the district to which they are as- 
signed, inquiring into all matters relating to the gov- 
ernment, courses of study, methods of teaching, dis- 
cipline, and conduct of the schools. They may at any 
time examine classes, and in general it is their business 
to advise, assist, and encourage the pupils and teachers. 
The condition of the school-house is also a matter that 
concerns them. 

Reports are to be made each month by the district 
superintendents to the city superintendent of the results 
of their inspections and examinations, these reports 
finally to be tran3mitted to the board of education. A 
special report shall be turned in at any time by any dis- 
trict superintendent who seems to have discovered a 
case of gross misconduct, neglect, or general inefficiency 
on the part of any principal or teacher in his jurisdic- 
tion. A further function of the district superintend- 
ents isto assign to their proper duties the teachers of 
special branches, and to report regularly upon the 
character of the work done in these branches. The 
salaries of the district superintendents are to be fixed 
by the board of education, by whom they may also be 
removed at any time, for cause, by a vote of three- 
fourths of all the members. 

a 

State School Commissioner L. D. Bonebrake, of Ohio, 
has given out an authoritative statement toschool boards 
in his state of the advantages attending school concen- 
tration. Ohio has been a banner state in this movement 
and it is evidently Mr. Bonebrake’s idea to have the good 
work completed almost before some of the other states 
have begun. 


! 
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The American Institute of Instruction. 


The papers read at the meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Instruction, July 5-9, were of a high order of 
excellence. The attendance was not all that might have 
been desired, and THE SCHOOL JOURNAL is glad to aid in 
giving the papers, by reprinting portions of them, wider 
publicity than they might otherwise have gained. 

A most remarkable address was that of Dr. William 
Hayes Ward, editor of The Independent, on “ How I Would 
Have a Child Educated.” Dr. Ward admitted that he was 
probably assigned the tepic rather because his own educa- 
tion had been peculiar than from any especial knowledge 
he has of present-day school conditions. A man who at 
six years began the study of Hebrew, who was proficient 
in Latin and Greek before he was ten, who was well up 
in philosophy at thirteen, is likely to look at education 
from a somewhat original standpoint. In substance Dr. 
Ward said : 

“Set the child early to doing something. At five 
years he ought to be able to read easily. After he has 
received very thoro instruction in this art, instruct him 
in a few more studies, one at a time. Let him take up 
arithmetic, geography, and gramunar, successively, with 
brief reviews. I believe that more progress can be made 
this way than in giving three or more at one time. Do 
not be afraid of taxing his memory and do not instruct 
him in regard to his reasoning faculty or judgment. 

“Every boy should learn to use tools. In science, 
children should be taught to learn things, not parts of 
things. They should know every bird and its song, 
they should analyze flowers, collect butterflies, and raise 
herbariums. Their enthusiasm will be kindled and 
knowledge and health will come. Don’t teach children 
literature until they go to college. Let them first com- 
mit to memory dramatic poems from standard authors, 
also humorous selections. Then longer poems will fol- 
low, and soon the child will be entranced by Julius 
Cesar and A Midsummer Night’s Dream. Let him read 
. good metrical translations of the Iliad and Odvssey. 
Then he will enjoy Paradise Lost and the Faerie Queene. 
The bulk of his history should be received by reading 
Irving, Macaulay, Higginson. Dickins should certainly 
be read. 

“In conclusion, don’t hold the child back for fear of 
making him a prodigy. Have him read early and get 
intu the habit of reading for the sake of reading. Let 
him learn one thing at once. Let acquisition rather 
than discipline be your aim. Let him learn by mechan- 
ical memory. He will thus retain longer. Much read- 
ing and enthusiasm will build up an eager mind. I fear 
that we train our pupils too much when we ought to be 
teaching them.” 


Praises of New York City. . 


Associate Supt. A. P. Marble, of New York city, had 
some nice things to say of his own town—facts that the 
educational world is only just waking up to. After de- 
scribing the excellent system which has been inaug- 
urated in the metropolis, Dr. Marble had this to say 
about political complications : 

“There is less politics to the square mile in New 
York’s educational system than there is to the square 
yard in other places. New York is doing a work for the 
country which is unappreciated, transforming immi- 
grants into citizens. Education and intercommunica- 
tion are unifying the world. All our progress has come 
thru education and in that education for the people, by 
the people, and of the people, New York is doing its full 
proportionate share.” 


The Gates to the City of Refuge. 


Inspiration, poetry, prophecy, mingled in Henry Tur- 
ner Bailey’s benediction to the institute meeting. The 
“City of Refuge” symbolizes the soul, the abode of the 
imagination. Day and night the gates of painting and 
poetry, of music and nature study lie open to those who 
will go thru. The harder and the more exacting the 
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work the greater is the need of the soul to enter into a 
place of visions and dreams. 

“For the toiling masses there is no more critical mo- 
ment than that time when they are resting. The soul 
can be fed only by turning to the things of life. One 
may spend one’s days in the dirt, but one need not starve 
one’s soul. These topics should be taught so that chil- 
dren can catch a glimpse of what is beyond. We who 
supervise and teach are the watchmen of the city. We 
hold the keys we can open the doors. 

“It is the teacher’s chief duty to give freedom of the 
celestial city to every boy and girl. The old teachers. 
shut many out of these gates. We may teach history 
dryly with bare facts or we may make it a biographic 
panorama. Music is often presented to the child like 
mathematics and chemistry, when it ought to be one of 
the most used portals to the city—when all other gates 
fail. Drawing m.y be taught so the children will hate 
and scorn it; but it also may be taught so that every 
line may be a window to the world beautiful. Color and 
composition may be taught in such a way that he may 
know that yon purple landscape holds all the hidden 
wonders. It is the teacher’s duty to do this. There 
may not be an immediate reward or appreciation by the 
pupils, but some day they will look back with gratitude 
and remember those who opened to them the gates to 
the City of Refuge.” 


Education as Against Instruction. 


The address by Prof. Walter Ballou Jacobs, of Brown 
university, was full of good thought. Speaking of the 
financial side of education, he said : 

“An old writer of the ancients estimated the cost of 
bringing up a child to be about $5. Last year more 
than four times that amount was spent by the United 
States government on the education of each child. In 
all more than $200,000,000 was expended on education 
last year. In comparison with present expenditures, the 
old estimate of $5 fades into insignificance. But the 
twentieth century children are worth what they cost. 
All that we expend is returned in full value. Last year 
there were more than 500,000 teachers in the United 
Statesand 100,000 were preparing for positions as teach- 
ers. This expenditure is ever increasing by leaps and 
bounds and no one can prophesy its limit.” 

“Where such expenses have become the rule,” Prof. 
Jacobs continued, “it is of the utmost importance that 
there should be a right idea of what education 
really is. Does the word refer to the gaining of knowl- 
edge, or does it mean much more? 

“Instruction transmits knowledge of facts, events, 
laws, and problems, that will become facts. Education 
does more than instruct. It looks upon the child as a 
life that can be transformed and developed ; it disci- 
plines the intellect and the emotions. We instruct the 
pupils in our public schools ; but we shall never rightly 
educate until we place character before culture, culture 
before knowledge. We want our pupils good rather 
than sharp, and we shall not succeed until parents make 
broad their vision, placing character and soul develop- 
ment first, and knowledge afterward. A change is mak- 
ing in our school system. Theschool and home must be 
more of a unit; the sphere cf home life and the sphere 
of school must become hemispheres that match. At 
present the parents believe the school effects more than 
it does, and the school occupies the same position in re- 
gard to the home. Under this plan the two hemispheres 
become a sphere. 

“The first conception of the school was a place of in- 
struction, but gradually the religious part has lessened. 
The old motto of ‘spare the rod and spoil the child’ is 
now discredited. Has its place been adequately filled? 
Schools must know their pupils better in and out of 
school, and a school’s certificate of character should 
have as much right as its certificate of scholarship. The 
state has no room for learned citizens who are not good 
citizens. The school must consider the morals of the 
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pupil, furnishing opportunity for the formation of char- 
acter. Thepresent life and actions of the child equal in 
importance the lite of the future. Most American par- 
ents believe the responsibility for their children’s educa- 
tion rests on the school and not on themselves. This 
is not so. The responsibility belongs to the parent and 
cannot be delegated to the school ; nor ought it to be. 
Too often parents look upon school as a necessary evil. 
Its rules are broken for a whim and the child is taught 
wastefulness. We have schools for nearly every object. 
Why not schools for parents? This lack of union is 
caused by misunderstanding the school and by lack of 
respect for teachers. 

“The teacher must have a broad view if he is to do his 
work well. The teacher must be a man if he is to be a 
builder of men. Education is, first the transmission 
of facts, problems, ideals ; then the production and crea- 
tion of manhood and character. It behooves those who 
have in charge the education of our country to make 
this attainment possible.” 

The High School Teacher. 

Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard university, was the lead- 
ing speaker at the third session. His subjcct was “The 
Preparation of the High School Teacher.” After get- 
ting his audience into good humor with a somewhat new 
version of Prof. Josiah Cooke’s celebrated “ Chemistry, 
A” joke (1840-95), Prof. Hanus said in part : 

“There are certain qualifications of a high school 
teacher which are beyond technical preparation. These 
are absolutely necessary to the teacher who, if he is 
stolid, lacks enthusiasm and good health, is irritable, 
unsympathetic, lacks tact, is indifferent to his pupil, is 
not active, lacks a sense of humor, and is not alert and 
hopeful, ought not to be a teacher. In what follows we 
must take for granted that the teacher possesses these 
qualifications. A general culture such as may be gained 
by a college course and a special scholarship in the par- 
ticular line in which he is to work is absolutely neces- 
sary. High school pupils are not children; they read 
human nature. It is a pity that a youth’s mental hori- 
zon should be limited by the mental horizon of his teacher. 

“During his college course the teacher should give 
special attention to the subject he is to teach. The sec- 
ondary teachers of Germany are thought the best in the 
world, and it is prescribed by the German government 
that in the university two majors and two minors must 
be taken up. This is n)t undue specialization, and the 
good scholarship of the instructor is due to good and 
general culture. A certain technique is necessary to 
the teacher. This must be learned under instruction ; 
the art of teaching must be learned under careful su- 
pervision. In our normal schools this has been given 
great attention, perhaps too much, and we have some- 
times been said to have gone method mad. Buf no 
method at all is as bad as too much method. We must 
insist tnat the teacher have training in the art of teach- 
ing under direction of a training that makes the student 
self-critical, searching, and penetrating. This will help 
to make a good teacher.” 

“But a high school teacher must be something more 
than a class-room teacher. He must be broad-minded 
enough to look at the whole field of high school educa- 
tion so that he shall appreciate the fundamental princi- 
ples of educational endeavor. No person can regard 
himself as sundered from his co-workers and be success- 
fu'. He must study the work of the lower grades and 
appreciate what is done there, and must understand the 
entire system of education from the kindergarten to the 
high school. A teacher mist define his own aims and 
have an ultimate aim. 
pil shall get out of the subject under his guidance. He 
must have considered the problem af educational values, 
and everything that he does must contribute to a defin- 
ite end. His training must be such as to indicate what 
his aims are to be each day. He must be able to 
say to himself, ‘These are the points I must make to- 
day.’ As an educational leader he must familiarize him- 
self with the educational field and tendencies. He must 
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become interested in state and national educational 
problems.” 
The Problems of Centralization. 

“The problem of our city school system is very great 
and complete. France and Germany are returning from 
their centralized school systems. This problem of keep- 
ing our city school system independent and yet to some 
extent. centralized confronts the high school teacher. 
Thus the high school teacher must have scholarship, ed- 
ucational theory, organization, and practice; he must 
understand and be eager to solve educational problems 
of his own time. The high school years are important ; 
they are years when the pupils are, ripening into men 
and women, and it is important that the high school 
teacher should help and sympathize with his pupils. He 
must be made conscious of his responsibilities and ac- 
quire not only routine, but the significance of routine. 
It is important that he merge from mechanical routine 
to rationalized endeavor, and it is into that sphere that 
we want to introduce our high school teacher.” 


Worth of Woman’s Education. 

Pres. Mary E. Woolley, of Mt. Holyoke college, spoke 
of the signal victory of the women’s colleges over their 
detractors and asserted that the value of college educa- 
tion for women is proved beyond the possibility of a 
doubt. She made a plea that in our colleges “great 
stress be laid upon the study of English. The flexibility 
and vigor of the English language makes it a priceless 
inheritance. 

“In addition to noble thought our college graduates 
must have a noble and beautiful expression of thought. 
It is alamentable fact that many men and women are 
sent out from college who cannot speak or write Eng- 
lish. This is due partly to home influence and unedu- 
cated parents, but also to the college itself. Many col- 
leges recognizing this are offering new courses in Eng- 
lish. The study of our language is necessary if we wish 
to preserve it.” 


Decay of the Art of Reading. 


Prin. E. Harlon Russell, of the Worcester normal 
school, lamented the loss of good reading of the kind 
that Emerson, Wendell Phillips, Curtis, and Beecher 
practiced. Among other things he said : 

“There are two distinct plans in reading, one to com- 
municate information and the other to move the feelings, 
and to delight the imagination. Neither can perform 
the duties of the other. A blunder is made in early ed- 
ucation by mingling these two. The first step in learn- 
ing to read consists of learning certain visible signs and 
symbols, a mechanical performance. At the same time 
short pieces of real literature ought to be committed to 
memory, such a3 Mother Goose and Stevenson’s child 
verses. A knowledge of child nature and a sensitive 
taste is‘needed in selecting these or we shall take up the 
spurious and unadapted. The mechanical part, learning 
to recognize the letters and symbols, and the esthetic 
part, the committing to memory of these little pieces, 
should never intermingle. 

“In the present system the youth begins pitch and 
expression before he can comprehend, and when he ought 
to be learning the mere mechanical part. This is re- 
sponsible for present decay in reading. After four or 
five years of this mechanical reading, the matters chosen 
ought to be more literary in substance, and then, when 
he reads in print the pieces he has learned before, there 
will be a joining of the mechanical and esthetic. Lack 
of instruction later than the eighth or ninth grade tends 
to poor reading. The pupil has been poorly instructed 
previous to this and now he hasan opinion that he knows 
as much about reading as the teachers with whom he 
will come in contact. Rhetorical exercises and prize 
speaking contests are held, at which he shows his ignor- 
ance of good reading. The practice of reading aloud in 
the domestic circle has decreased during the last fifty 
years, owing to the deluge of new books. People read 
the classic with the understanding and not the im- 
agination. When we read for instruction what was 
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written for delight, we have made a prodigious mistake. 
During the last fifty years science has towered over and 
cut poetry out of life. I have no panacea for these ills. 
They are too closely woven in the texture of modern ed- 
ucation. But careful oral reading isa happier and surer 
introduction to the literary treasures of the mother 
tongue than to study about them. lt is worth while to 
learn to read for the enjoyment it gives. For myself, 
no picture, statue, or painting has left upon me the re- 
membrance of greater pleasure than the reading of the 
great literary works.” 
Pe 
Free Scholarships. 


Six free day-student scholarships at St. John’s 
college, Fordham, will be open for competitive examina- 
tion at the college on September 4, 5, and 6. They are 
open to all graduates of parochial, private, and public 
schools in good standing, irrespective of the creed of 
the candidates. The six highest competitors will re- 
ceive four years instruction in the high school, or 
academic department, and upon the completion of that 
term, the full college course of four years, leading to 
the degree of bachelor of arts—in all eight years in- 
struction free of any charge for tuition. Prospective 
candidates can obtain full information as to subjects of 
examinations, etc., by communicating at once with the 
secretary of the college. These scholarships, which 
are perpetual, were created by gift to the college in 
memory of the late Father Dealy, S. J., a former well- 
known president of St. John’s. 


Fr 
Recent Deaths. 
Prof. Joseph LeConte. 
Prof. Joseph LeConte, the venerable professor of ge- 
ology and zodlogy in the University of California, died 


suddenly in the Yosemite Valley of heart failure. The 
death of Prof. LeConte was probably due to over-ex- 
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ertion in the rarefied air. Prof. LeConte came to Cali- 
fornia in 1868 with his brother John from the Univer- 
sity of South Carolina. Here he wrote most of his 
works on gedlogy and evolution that have made him 
famous. He was the best beloved professor in the State 
university faculty, and his lectures were so largely at- 
tended that the audience more than filled the biggest 
class-rooms. He was 78 years old. 


Charles Nordhoff. 


Charles Nordhoff died in San Francisco. He was 
Orn in Erwitte, Westphalia, Prussia,71 yearsago. When 
five years old he came to this country with his parents, 
Who settled in Cincinnati, where he was sent to school. 
His school education was supplemented by the training of 
a Philadelphia newspaper’s comyosing room and on top of 
that Nordhoff had the advantage of being a boy in the 
United States Navy for three years and making a voy- 
age around the world. He went to sea for six years 
after leaving the navy and got a lot of experience and 
material for future story writing in merchant and whal- 
ing ships. In 1857 he was employed by Harper & 
Bros. He remained with that publishing house until 
1861. For ten years he was a member of the New York 
Evening Post, and later became correspondent of the New 
York Herald. He retired from active work several years 
ago. 
‘ Mrs. Mary Sabin White. 

Mrs. Mary Sabin White, wife of Dr. Emerson E. White, 
died July 17, at Columbus, O. She and her husband 
were to have celebrated the forty-eighth anniversary of 
their marriage in a few days. Mrs. White was a de- 
scendant of Henry Sabin, a Huguenot who settled in 
Massachusetts in 1643. She was a noble Christian 
woman and had been an ideal helpmeet for Dr. White. 





Mrs. Louise Pollock, the well-known kindergarten 
pioneer, died July 25. A brief note of her life appears 
on page 138 of this number. 


College Entrance Examination Board of the Middle States 
and Maryland. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS 
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A Noble Bequest. . ite 


The will of the late Lewis Elkin bequeaths the bulk 
of his estate in trust for the creation of “The Lewis 
Elkin Fund for the relief of disabled female school 
teachers in the employ of the city of Philadelphia.” 
Practically the entire estate, valued at about one 
million dollars goes to the creation of this fund. An 
annuity of $6,000. is provided for Mrs. Elkin, together 
with a bequest of $20,000 for her sole use. Otherwise 
the property all goes. to the fund. “The bequest is 
— says the. will, “with the approval of n.y dear 
wife.” ‘ew 

The personal property and realty of which the estate 
is composed are to-be guarded most carefully as a trust, 
~ income to be used for the purposes named, as 
ollows : = 


“Any unmarried female“teacher, who shall have taught in 
any of the public schools ofthis city for a period of twenty- 
five years, and has, at the time of her application, no means of 
support, shall receive from the income of my estate the sum 
of four hundred (400) dollars per annum, to be paid to her 
quarterly, clear of all taxes, during the term of her natural 
life, if she should continue without means of support for that 
period. Each applicant shall deposit with my executor a cer- 
tificate of the existence of the required conditions duly signed 
and certified by the president and secretary of the board of 
public education. 

“My executor shall annually, in the month of January, re- 
port to the board of public education the condition of the 
“Lewis Elkin Fund,’ merely the gross income ; also the number 
of pensioners, omitting names. My executor and trustee is 
authorized to receive legacies or gifts for the fund, thus ex- 
tending its usefulness. 

“Should the income from my estate be insufficient at any 
time for all the applicants, in that case preference shall be 
given to those whose applications were first in point of time. 
If, however, there should be a surplus in any year, after pay- 
ing the teachers, in that case my executor shall divide the 
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amount annually in-equal parts among “‘fhe Jewish Foster. 


Home,’ ‘ Wills Eye Hospital’ and ‘The Philadelphia Home for 
Incurables.’” 


Thru the creation of this fund the troubles of the 
Philadelphia Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association are 
likely to be at an end. That association has never re- 
ceived adequate support from the teaching body and has 
been obliged twice, within the past two years to reduce 
the amount of the annuities paid to the 150 retired 
teachers who are on its lists—this, too, altho it has been 
getting an annual appropriation of $20,000 from city and 
state. 
- One Month’s Gifts to Colleges. 


This ‘is the list of gifts made to American institutions 
of higher education during the month of June, 1901: 


Washington university, St. Louis...,...........sseceeees $5,000,000 
TRLOMN ss cccatacspacciscconads erste casein ctianhaws Sadsgundoawcees 2,000, 

Va Ob vesiecsanscecctdsiziscesscvodcdevecdete Li ndvecebeds wcuses 1,667,000 
FEAT WARES ices wens ies bo oscaisdh ances cetins ahaha Beal eetacases coed 1,462,075 
Sepmea WRAP eNO sn. .c0i-sonccesrgcoceeaesepascconedecesens 533,000 
SE iirtiitiesihs digiehctegnininevarhiandedgimenuuudiaveayenidebiaie 350,000 
RO e 6 doh Foc sweissae sacs sdevaasiave tardies vevuaetantas 320,000 
NI eds ada cad cdce usiealevon vega teaser acees ocean cases 310,000 
OREN a cad cod Galccnines scusddasaragevecvouwcnecsstavsaowe 231,507 
PEP UTIEVOEBION fo ce. scciceccacscceccsvescpocveesedceeces’ 150,000 
Wegner see FO css Be decccdecexcdehecvebbedsesededaedeet 120,000 
SIGE COHOED 400 cdsivn idocsdais ital ccvcbsvadiladvccsebsbestd 101,000 
TOMONOTECONCRO 55 5650 iiccok «0. odibcaebisdivcbdddeccsedesins 100,000 
WN shade danse iiede sticide ved shcopaccaediaesiott cons 0,000 
KGWVONOOUSR Os seo fsc5 des ovsveresesscosecuctosenchceqsecdee 50,000 
UU GAVORRITY OF LIMDONSs 00s 0cascacysceesncep ney <deescoacceses 50,000 
Fe CER ia ccncsocnns cercrrncssqeqaecnsencecquesteveeoee 50,000 
Whitman college, Washington................cceeceeeeees 50,000 
McKendree college, Lebanon, IIl.............sceeeeeeeeeee 50,000 
SOR sid cssitstins s cdcntsinrvnieestedeoracties cousepos concede 30,000 
Bethany college, Lindsborg, Kan............eseceeeeeee 25,000 
Fairmount college, Wichita, Kan...........ss.ssseeeeee 25,000 
Drury college, Springfield, Mo..........ce.cseeseeereeseee 25,000 
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The Child Life Primer, ? ‘ : 
First Reader, Child Life. . ‘ P 
Second Reader, Child Life in Tale and Fable, . 
Third Reader, Child Life in Many Lands, . 
Fourth Reader, Child Life in Literature, 


ary Schools at Brockton, Mass., and MARY FRANCES BLAISDELL. 
Blaisdell Speller) 


Price, $ .25 


25 the illustrations. No expense has been 
‘ a spared on the mechanical features of the series. 
6“ 36 The covers are waterproot, and may be cleaned 
& .40 as often as they become soiled. 





THE CHILD LIFE READERS 


Have been rapidly Introduced into the Best Public School 


Systems of the 
New England, Middle Atlantic, 
Central, and 


Western States 


Because They are Interesting to the Child 
and Because They are Graded to the Chiid’s Capacity. 


_ The difficulty of finding these two important advantages combined 
me series is, to our mind, the explanation of the remarkable popu- 
e 
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larity of these Readers. 





TARR AND McMURRY’S GEOGRAPHIES 


By RALPH 8. TARR, B.8.,F.G.8.A., Cornell University, AND 

Physio 

First Book Home Geography and the Earth as a Whole. 
For Early Grades. Price, 60 cents. 


Third Book Burope and Other Continents : 
With Review of North America. Price, 75 cents. 


FRANK M. McMurry, Ph.D., Teachers Coliege, Columbia University 


raphic facts about different regions are clearly presented. Physiographic conditions farnish the key to human industries, 
transportation routes, location of cities,etc. The cost of a complete set for five grades will be less than that of any competing series. 


Second Book North America, 
For Intermediate Grades. Price, 75 cents. 


The Series also published in Five Books 





NEW BOOKS 


ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY, Plane and Solid 


FE se in High Schools and Academies. By Tuomas F. Hoxiaarte, 
Northwestern: University. 12m0.. Half Leather. Price, $1.10. 





PLANE AND SOLID GEOMETRY 


For use in Secondary Schools. By ARTHUR SCHULTZE, Pad. and F. L. 


Srvenoak,A.M.,M.D. Half Leather. i2mo. Price, $1.10. 





BAILEY’S TEXT-BOOK OF BOTANY $1.10. 
BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF GREECE 31.10. 


BOTSFORD’S HISTORY OF ROME 3:10. | 


COPMAN AND KENDALL’S ENGLISH HISTORY 31.10. 


TTENTION is called to the artistic merits of 





THE MACT/IILLAN COPIPANY, 66 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ATLANTA CHICAGG 


SAN FRANCISCO BOSTON 
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Tuskegee normal school..............ccccsccscsssseseccoees 
IN nbeccnivticsthntniabenntanenessssbnanapeperemiounis 


NE censtiecmnbsonnvynsnnonvenmvcnnevepsvensovnnenneunen’ $12,817,082 


What magnificent work the universities and colleges 
ought to be doing with their vast equipment! 


A Woman Student Honored. 

Miss Mary Williams Montgomery, who received the 
degree of doctor of Oriental learning from Berlin uni- 
versity, was born in Turkey twenty-seven years ago. 
Her father, the Rev. E. R. Montgomery, and her mother 
were sent to Turkey as missionaries by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions, so that she lived in Turkey 
until she was twelve years of age and then came to New 
Haven. She was graduated from the high school here in 
1892 and from Wellesley college in 1896, and then 
went to study at Berlin university. 


A Deserved Compliment. 

When the department of school administration at 
Detroit elected to the presidency Hon. Israel H. Peres, 
of Memphis, Tenn., it bestowed a merited honor upon 
one of the most progressive and conscientious school 
board men of the new South. Since he has been con- 
nected with the school board both as member and as 
president Mr. Peres has regularly attended meetings of 
the National Educational Association and of the South- 
ern Educational Association. His paper at Charleston 
in 1901 on “Problems of the School Board” will be 
remembered as one of the strongest of the convention. 
He is doing a great work for the cause of education in 
one of the most promising centers of the South. 


Harvard Students. 





During the three months’ summer vacation at Har-- 


vard most of the students are bent only on havinga good 
time. Some wander about Europe, some are in the wilds 
of Maine, others are among the various summer resorts. 

From two to three hundred, moreover, must set to 
work to secure funds enough to carry them thru the 
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coming college year. The two most common avocations are 
canvassing and waiting on the table in the summer hotels. 

About one student in ten is able to make money sell- 
ing books. Those who are successful, clear $300 or 
$400 during the season. Those who are not telegraph 
home for funds, and next season;try the summer hotels, 
which, while not agreeable work, often brings in good 
returns. The usual pay is only $3 a week, but the 
“tips” bring this up to $10 or $15. The idea of re- 
ceiving a tip is a hard proposition for a college man to 
swallow, and yet it is the only excuse the hotel mana- 
agers make for payment of such small wages. 

The men who stick to the same hotel become head 
waiters by their senior year. But the only difference is 
they labor under the embarrassment of accepting five 
dollar bills insteatl of 60-cent pieces. Men who are 
forced to do this work suffer a little at the time, per- 
haps, but it does them good in the end. They learn 
self-control and a whole lot about human nature. 

Text-Book Troubles in California. 

Altho worsted in a preliminary skirmish Supt. W. C. 
Doub, of Kern county, California, has not given up his 
fight against the state text-book ring. Ina pamphlet 
recently issued he exposes some of the extravagances of 
the state printing scheme. That the state-made books 
are worthless from an educational standpoint has been 
generally conceded ; Mr. Doub now proves by actual 
figures that they are as high in price as inferior in 
quality. The comparison between the states of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon is especially instructive. Oregon has 
recently adopted school-books, of which the fourteen that 
correspond to those made by the California state printing 
authorities aggregate3750 pages and cost the pupil $7.22. 
The corresponding state-made books contain only 2,995 
pages and cost the pupil $7.30. In other words, California 
pays eight cents more for 755 less pages; and gets 
books that were written by the yard to order and that 
are mechanically in a very different class from the excel- 
lent books of the standard publishing houses. 














Samples Free. 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


Springfield, Mass. 


Business E.conomies 


: « 
School Economies 
FOR SCHOOL DEPARTMENTS. 
If You Would Save Money, 
Reduce _Appropriations, 


Promote Cleanliness, 
ana Increase the Life of the Books— 


You will APPRECIATE THE LASTING QUALITIES of the 


HOLDEN BOOK COVER 


and QUICK REPAIRING MATERIAL 
Which make the text-books last 40 to 60 PER. CENT. LONGER. 


We have covered a larger territory than ever before. Our business in July—the largest of any 
previous year—the popularity—unsolicited endorsements—the great interest shown in the 


“Holden System for Preserving Books ” 


and the fact that over 1300 School Boards are using this system—hundreds for the past 19 
years—will be a recommendation for your careful consideration. 


FOR BUSINESS HOUSES. 


P. O. Box 645. 
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Board Objects to School Decoration. 


Sometimes it is best, first to be sure you have the 
right and then go ahead. A committee of the Ladies’ 
Literary Club, of Salt Lake City, has by various efforts 
raised the sum of $378, to be expended in the pur- 
chase of decorations for school-rooms. The able super- 
visor of drawing, Mrs. Elliot, has been in Chicago during 
the summer and has even decided upon the pictures and 
statuary that will be most satisfactory. Supposedly as 
a matter of form, a proposition was made to the school 
board to decorate room 14 of the Webster school and 
the corridor of the Jackson school. 

Did the school board accept that proposition thank- 
fully? Did they congratulate the good ladies upon 
their successful efforts and their intelligent interest in 
the welfare of the schools? 

Far from it. They “trun” the proposition straight 
down with the cool statement that “the committee does 
not deem it advisable that permission be granted for the 
decoration of these school-rooms.” 

What are the good ladies going to do about it? 

There is nothing to do, but to try patiently to make 
the school board change its mind. 


A Division Problem. 


A Boston schoolboy had failed on the sums in divis- 
ion the teacher set and was told that no one could get 
along in life without being able to divide readily. This 
he seemed to doubt, and said his aunt knew how to di- 
vide and yet had not been to school. “ How is that ?” 
said the teacher. 

““‘My aunt has eight children,” he said, “and she 
doesn’t like to favor one above another. She was at the 
market the other day, and she bought eight apples for 
them, one apiece; but when she got home she found 
she’d lost one apple. All the same, she divided the ap- 
ples so as to give each child the same number.” 
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The puzzled teacher finally asked: “Well, how did 
she divide the seven apples so as to give each of the 
eight children an equal number ?” 

‘She made apple sauce.” 


Mason and Dixon Line. 


The monuments of the Mason and Dixon boundary 
line between Pennsylvania and Maryland have suffered 
so severely from the attacks of vandals that they are to 
be replaced with ones made of cast-iron. 

The Pennsylvania Legislature has appropriated 
$7,000 to reset and repair the boundary monuments, 
and the Maryland Legislature $5,000. 

The eastern portion was originally marked by stone 
monuments at equal distances of one mile. Many of 
these stones have been removed or destroyed. 


The Great Dismal Swamp. 


The Department of Agriculture is about to issue an 
exhaustive bulletin concerning this great body of land ; 
it is covered with forests growing in six to ten feet of 
water, extends over an area of about 2,400 square miles, 
its greatest width being forty miles and its greatest 
length sixty miles. ‘A botanical expedition under 
Thomas H. Kearney, Jr., spent six months in and about 
the swamp gathering material for this report. 

Lake Drummond lies almost in the center of the 
swamp and is about three miles in diameter. The water 
derives its brownish color from the quantity of vegetable 
matter held in solution. It is regarded by the natives 
as having excellent tonic properties, derived from the 
bark of the white cedar or “juniper” trees. 

Gum trees, oak, beech, maple, elm, pine, myrtle, and 
other trees are found in the swamp. Owing to the 
value of the wood, the cypress has been cut until few 
specimens are left, altho occasionally 'some ere found 
with a height of 120 feet and four to five feet in diam- 
eter above the base. 





Two Notable Adoptions. 


Graded Literature Readers adopted in Louisiana 
1901—1906. 


On July 25, 1901, the State Board of Education 
of Louisiana adopted 


GRADED LITERATURE READERS 


for exclusive use in the public schools of the state 
for a period of four years. 


Reed & Kellogé adopted in Oregon 
1901—1907, 


On July 9, 1901, the State Board of Text-Book 
Commissioners of Oregon adopted 


Reed's Word Lessons, A Complete Speller, 
Reed's Introductory Language Work, 

Read & Kellogg's Graded Lessons in English and 
Reed & Kelloggs Higher Lessons in English 


for exclusive use in the public schools of the state 
for a period of six years. Word Lessons has been 
used during the past six years. 

A law recently passed by the legislature, author- 
ized the Governor to appoint a text-book commis- 
sion of five men. The commission was made up of 
men of the highest intelligence and of undoubted 
integrity, and this adoption is therefore particularly 
gratifying to the authors and publishers of these 
books. 


MAYNARD, MERRILL, & CO., 
29-33 East 19th Street, - = NEW YORK. 

















A New Departure! 


Just Published: 


New LEssons In LANGUAGE 


(201 pages) 


New ENcish GRAMMAR 


(330 pages) 
By GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH. 





Recent advances in pedagogical psychology 
have shown the need of more scientific methods 
of language teaching in grammar grades. These 
books, the very latest issued, are the only ones 
that meet this new educational demand. The 
attention of all progressive school officials is 
respectfully invited to this new series. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Thomas R. Shewell & Co., 


BOSTON: 
68 Chauncy St. 


NEW YORK: 
111 Fifth Ave. 


ChICAGO: 
378 Wabash Ave. 














Gducational Outlook. 


Free Lectures for Milwaukee. 


MILWAUKEE, W1s.—The board of school directors is being 
urged to provide 2 lecture system similar to that in operation 
in New York, Chicago and other cities. The request will-un- 
doubtedly be granted. 

Such a venture. was made possible by the law, passed at the 
last session of the legislature, providing that the school board 
of any city may set aside a fund for lectures of this sort to be 
held inschool halls or elsewhere.. The course that has been 
proposed for Milwaukee will be largely upon educational 
topics. : 

Assemblymen John C. Karel and Charles E. Estabrook, who 
were instrumental in the passage of the law in the legislature, 
are promoting the cause in Milwaukee. It is not expected that 
a very large fund will be created at first but a start will at least 
have been made. 








Flags in Porto Rico. 


Hon. Martin G. Brumbaugh, United States commissioner 
of education for Porto Rico, says in his annual report that 
almost every school-house on the island now has an American 
flag. One hundred and eighty were recently presented by the 
Lafayette Post, G. A. R., of New York city. These are now 
floating over the new schools opened in October last. In 
almost every city of the island and at many rural schools the 
children meet and salute the flag every morning, singing 
“ America,” “The Star Spangled Banner,” and other patriotic 
songs.. The marvelous thing is that they sing these in English. 
Indeed, the first English many of them know is the English of 
our national songs. , 


Progress of School Savings Banks. 


‘Everything tends to demonstrate that the school savings 
bank has come to stay. The system is gradually extending 
its operations. A recent report from Mrs. Sara L. Oberholtzer, 
in charge of the school savings bank department of the W. C. 
T. U., calls attention to the branches she has personally or- 
ganized in California during the past school year. Savings 
banks have been introduced into all the public schools of 
Los Angeles, Riverside, Grass Valley and Bowlder Creek. © 

The success of the system in North Denver is strikingly 
brought out in a little report by Supt. C. E. Chadsey. Banks 
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were started in Octobet, I900, in the Bryant schoo] and the 
Edison school. According to the latest information from 
Prin. T. B. Bird, of the Bryant school, the total deposits up to 
June 7 were $1.344.17; withdrawn $306.15; balance $1,038.02. 

Children have continued to make’ deposits during the. sum- 
mer, thru the courtesy of the cashier of the Central Savings 
Bank, who has been receiving deposits of fifty cents and more. 
Parents have also been encouraged to have their children 
save thru the vacation weeks and see how much they can add 
to their accounts the second Monday in September. 


Civil Service Examinations. 

Open compétitive examinations for positions in New York 
state and county departments and institutions will be held 
about August 24, at all the prominent centers of population in 
the state. The following educational positions are open to 
competition: Head teacher of music, state school for the blind, 
Batavia, $900 and maintenance; instructor in machine wood- 
working and cabinet making, state reformatories and institu- 
tions, $65 to $75 per month and board; physical instructor, 
state institutions, $45 to $60 per month and maintenance; sew- 
ing instructor, state institutions, $30 per month and mainte- 
nance; superintendent, state school for the blind, Batavia, $2000 
and maintenance—open to non-residents, 

For further particulars.and application blank, address, 

Chief Examiner, 
State Civil Service Commission, Albany, N. Y.’ 


Five Hundred Dollars for Two Essays. 

The trustees of the University of Pennsylvania announce 
two prize offers of two hundred and fifty dollars ($250) each: 
one for the best essay upon “ The Advantages which Accrue 
from a Classical Education,” and the other for an essay upon 
“ The Scope and Importance of the Work of Scientific Muse- 
ums.” These prizes are to be competed for only by teachers 
of public high schools in the state of Pennsylvania. The an- 
nouncement of the successful competitors, and the award of 
the prizes, will be made at the university commencement to be 
held June 18, 1902. 

The rules governing this competition are as follows : 

1.—No prize will be awarded unless, in the judgment of the 
three professors appointed for that purpose, the work done for 
it reaches a high standard of excellence. 

2.—All essays in competition for these prizes must be handed 
to the dean of the college, Dr. J. H. Penniman, on or before May 
I, 1902; must be signed by a fictitious name, and be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope, on which is written the fictitious name, 
and in which is enclosed the writer’s real name and address. 








an 
JOHNSON’S SERIES 


ENGLISH CLASSICS 


Prepared under the general supervision of W. P. Trent, 
M.A., LL.D., of Columbia University, and John B. 
Henneman, M.A., Ph.D., of the University of the South. 


Goldsmith-Vicar of Wakefield. Edited byG. C. 
Edwards, M.A., English Master in the Sewanee Grammar 
School. Small izmo. 270 pages. Flexible boards, 30 cents. 


Burke—Speech on Conciliation with America. Edited 
by James M. Garnett, Ph.D., LL.D., of Baltimore. Small 


12mo. 178 pages. Flexible boards, 24 cents. 


MapentenSgeere on Milton and Addison. Edited by 
C. oy Smith, M.A., Ph.D., of the University of Louisi- 
ana. In press. 


Milton—L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Comus, and 
Lycidas. ited by — Sledd, M.A’, of Wake Forest 
College, North Carolina. In preparation. 


Shakespeare—Macbeth. Edited by John B. Henneman, 
M.A., Ph.D., of the University of the South. In preparation. 


Tennyes on-The Princess. Edited by Chas. W. Kent, MA. 
Ph.D., of the University of Virginia. In press. 


Addison—The Sir Roger de Coverley Papers from 
** The Spectator.” Edited by Lancelot M Harris, of the 


College of Charleston, South Carolina. In preparation. 


Pope—Homer’s Iliad. Books I., VI.,XXII., and XXIV. 
Edited by Francis E. Shoup and Isaac Ball, M.A., Masters in 
St. Matthew’s Grammar School, Dallas, Tex. In press. 


Shakespeare—Merchant of Venice. Edited by Robert 
Sharp, Ph.D., of Tulane University, New Orleans, La. In 
preparation. 

Cogper—Laat of the Mohicans, Edited by Edwin Mims, 
Ph.D., of Trinity College, Durham, N. C. In preparation. 


Goozge Eliot—Silas Marner. Edited by Wm. L. Weber, 
of Emory College, Oxford, Ga. In preparation. 


Each volume will have a short general introduction giving a 
brief sketch of the author’s life, an estimate of his work and 
position in literature, anda criticism of the text to be studied. 

















B.F. Johnson Publishing Co., 


Richmond, Va. 








MATHEMATICAL AIDS 


FOR TEACHERS. 


SEND FOR FULL DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS. 





ON CONTINUITY AND IRRATIONAL NUMBERS AND ON 
the Nature and Meaning of Numbers. By R. Dedekind. 
From the German, by W. W. Beman. Pages, 115. Cloth, 75 cents, 
net (8s. net). 

GEOMETRIC EXERCISES IN PAPER FOLDING. By T. 
Sundara Row. Edited and revised by W. W. Beman, and D. E. Smith. 
With many half-tone engravings from photographs of actual exer- 
cises, and a package of papers for folding. Pages, circa 200. Cloth, 
$1.00. (In Preparation.) 7 

ON THE STUDY AND DIFFICULTIES OF MATHEMATICS. 
By Augustus De Morgan. Reprint edition, with portrait and biblio- 
graphies. Pages, 288. Cloth, $1.25 net (4s. 6d. net). 

LECTURES ON ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. By Joseph 
Louis Lagrange. From the French by Thomas J. McCormack 
With portrait and biography. Pages, 178. Cloth, $1.00 net. (4s. 6d. net 

ELEMENTARY ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE DIFFEREN- 
tial and Integral Calculus... By Augustus De Morgan, Reprint 
edition. Witha peryrng ad of text-books of the Calculus Pages, 
144. Price, $1.00 net (4s. 6d. net). 

MATHEMATICAL ESSAYS AND RECREATION. By Prof, 
Hermann Schubert, of Hamburg, Germany, From the German by 
T. J. McCormack. Essays on Number. The Magic Square. The 
Fourth Dimension, The Squaring of the Circle. Pages, !49. Price, 
Cloth, 75 cents net (3s. net). 

A BRIEF HISTORY OF ELEMENTARY MATHEMATICS. 
By Dr. Karl Fink, of Tubingen. From the German by W. W. Beman 
and D. E.Smith. Pages, 388. Cloth, $1.50 net (5s. 4d. net). 





Teachers are requested to send for a new illustrated scien- 
tific catalogue of The Open Court Publishing Co., containing 
among other things a list of Philosophical C. lesiict in the Re- 
ligion of Science Library, an excellent list of books in paper 
binding, inexpensive editions of some of the masterpieces of the 
world’s greatest thinkers: Kant, Locke, Hegel, Descartes, etc. 


The Open Court Publishing Co., 
324 Dearborn Street, = = = = = = = = CHICAGO. 
LONDON : Kegan Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co. 
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Mr. School Board Officer 
and Mr. Superintendent: 


We wish to call your attention this summer to our 
1901 catalog. You will find in this the largest assort- 
ment of Pads and Tablets for school use and for 


correspondence. 


are using them to-day. 


to guarantee satisfaction. 


Bl te tn th hn hy tp ty tn i ty tn tn ton “> Yo pe a “nn on 


North 9th and Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, 


WRITE EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 


WS VS GB 0808 


ACME tablets, composition, and note-books have 
been manufactured by us for a great many years and 
have always given satisfaction. 


Our caalog will be sent on request, 
shall be glad to make estimates for supplying cities 
or schools special blanks in quantities at any time and 


ACME STATIONERY and PAPER CO.. 


OY OS BO/HOB98BBROO8O68 264646 864 GE! 68 OOO4E88 GH 8 HBS ERED Ho eR HS 


al Sal 


Thousands of schools 


and we 


N. Y. OFFICE; 
302 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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doesn’t always bring out COLD FACTS, 


But it needs no wordy argument to demonstrate the fact that the 
TRIUMPH AUTOMATIC SCHOOL DESK is the best on the market. 

A million desks in use are mute witnesses of the fact that the 
TRIUMPH is all and more than it is claimed to be—THE BEST 
SCHOOL DESK MADE. Thousands of school officers will give 
their testimony to the fact that the purchase of the TRIUMPH 
brings lasting satisfaction. 

If there is any reason for your pacchasiagesseol desks, there 
is every reason for your selecting the TRIUMPH. 

Experienced school officers cannot be deceived into buying 
inferior school desks simply because they are cheap. 

Inexperienced school ollioers cannot afford to experiment. 
The TRIUMPH is not an experiment. A MILLION DESKS IN USE 
ATTEST ITS GOODNESS. 


Send for catalogue and printed matter—AND GET THE 
COLD FACTS. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


EASTERN OFFICE—111 FIFTH AVE., NEw York, N.Y. 
WESTERN OFFICE—94 Wapsasu AveE.,' Curcace, ILL, 
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The Gard System 


of Bookkeeping. 


E have never put an agent in the 
field, yet we should like to 
compare our records of the Card Sys- 
tem of Bookkeeping with that of any 
school book put out by any other 
publishing house in America, on the 
proposition to show the greatest num- 
ber of schools taken in a given time 
and the highest per cent. of strong 
commendatory letters from practical 
teachers. 


THE GREGORY PUBLISHING CO., Ltd., 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
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3.—Essays submitted for the prizes must be typewritten, and 
the university shall have the right to print the winning essays, 
over the name of the author, if it be deemed desirable. 

4.—Essays failing to receive a prize will be returned to the 
writers if they so request 


Progress in Mobile. 


MosiLe, ALA.—The school board has inaugurated several 
reforms designed to get the schools into better accord with ad- 
vanced educational thought. 

One of these is the establishment of study hours in school, 
superintended by the teachers. Heretofore home study in all 
branches has been the rule. 

A kindergarten department is to be organized. 

Instruction in physical culture and in music will for the first 
time be provided. 

The whole list of text-books used in the schools has been in- 
spected and a number of changes made. 


Virginia Teachers’ League. 


STANTON, VA.—The annual session of the Virginia 
teachers’ league marked the close of the summer institutes at 
this place. Mr. Willis A. Jenkins, of Portsmouth, was in the 
chair, while Mr. A. H. Foreman, of Norfolk, served as sec- 
retary. 

One of the motions carried was to change the word League 
in the above caption to Association. 

Officers for the ensuing year are as follows: 

Pres. Supt. R. C. Stearns, Salem; Sec’y, Mr. A. H. Fore- 
man, Norfolk; Treas., Prof. N. P. Painter, Salem. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla cures radically—that is, removes the 
roots of disease, That’s better than lopping the branches. 


THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
NEW YORK, CHICAGO, and BOSTON. 

{Established 1870), published weekly at $2.00 per year, is a journal of 
educational progress for superintendents, principals, school boards, 
teachers, and others who desire to have a complete account of all the 
great movements in education. We also publish Toe TracueEns’ IN- 
STITUTE, Tae Primary ScHOoOL, EDUCATIONAL FouNDATIONS, monthlies, 
at $1 a year; Our Times (Current Events), semi-monthly, 50 cents a 

ar; and THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, monthi », 30 cents a year. Alsoa 

rge list of Books and Aids for teachers, of which descriptive circulars 
and catalogs are sent free. E L. KELLOGG & CO.. 61 E. Ninth Street, 
New York. 266 Wabash Avenue, Obicago, and 352 Washington Street, 
Boston. Orders for books may be sent to the most convenient address, 
but all subscriptions should be sent to the New York office. THE ScHooL 
JovURNAL is Entered at the New York Post Office as second-class matter. 
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Death of Mrs. Louise Pollock. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—One of the pioneer kindergartners in 

me United States has passed away. Mrs. Louise Pollock died 
uly 25. 

Those who are atall acquainted with the story of the kin. 
dergarten movement in this country are well aware that in 1863 
Mrs. Pollock, born Louise Plessner, started the first American 
kindergarten at West Newton, Mass. She had previously 
studied the system in her native Thuringia and after her mar- 
riage to George H. Pollock, of Boston she was induced to 
start a model kindergarten in this country. The undertaking 
prospered and excited no little interest. 

In 1873 Mrs. Pollock went to Washington at the request of 
Miss Elizabeth Peabody to open a kindergarten for Miss 
Marwedel. The result was the Litdecretten normal institute, 
thru the management of which she has become known thru- 
out the civilized world. It is now in its twenty-third year. 

An interesting fact in the growth of the school is the num- 
ber of colored girls who have been graduated from it in recent 
years. A class of six was admitted in 1896. Twenty-two 
were graduated in 1898. At the present time every colored 
graduate but one has a position. 

The free kindergartens in the Washington public school 
system stand to Mrs. Pollock’s credit. In 1883, after present- 
ing a petition for free kindergartens for three consecutive 
years, she determined to wait no longer upon congressional 
action and opened, February 12, 1883, the Pensoara free kin- 
dergarten, which is still in existence at 607 O Street, N. W. 
For eighteen years Mrs. Pollock supported it herself with the 
aid of voluntary institutions. Washington now has a very 
complete system of free kindergartens. 

Mrs. Pollock found time in her busy career to do a _ great 
deal of writing. In the early days, before she went to Wash- 
ington, she wrote for several young people’s periodicals and 
trans'ated a number of popular German medical books for 
Dr. Dio Lewis. A great many of her translations of German 
songs appear in the National Music Reader (Ginn). In 1876 
she wrote a monumental series of articles upon the kinder- 
garten for THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, a series of which one of 
the state school commissioners said, “ Mrs. Pollock’s articles 
are well worth the subscription price of the paper.” 

It is pleasant to note that the great work carried on by Mrs. 
Pollock will be continued by her daughter, Miss Susan Pless- 
ner Pollock. Miss Pollock has for the first summer been in 
charge of the summer kindergarten at Mountain Park, Md. 
Under her efficient direction the classes of the normal institute 
will be resumed in the fall. 
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Sent on Request 
INTRODUCTION 


TO 
VERGIL’S AENEID 


CHARLES KNAPP, PA.D., 


Barnard College, Columbia University. 


| 
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| 


1—New Empire. 
2—Augustan Age and Vergil. 
3—Grammar and Style of Vergil. 
4—Prosody of Vergil. 
5—Mpythology of Vergil. 


Paper covers, = = = = 104 Pages. 





SCOTT, FORESMAN & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 


156 Fifth Avenue, 378-388 Wabash Avenue; 
NEW YORK CITY. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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GRAND RAPID 


ona school desk denotes that it is the world’s standard in school furni- 


ture. There is no babel of words used in its cee No conglomera- 
tion of freak ideas in its construction. It is a plain American School 
desk described in plain American language, built on American ideas —the 
kind of ideas that are conquering the world. —The GRAND RAPIDS desks 
have penetrated every quarter of the globe and in every land and every 
clime have been proclaimed supreme. Shakespeare has said : 


“ What’s in a pame? 
Call a rose by any other name 
And ’twould smell as sweet.” 
In some cases Shakespeare may be am. but his lines above quoted will 
— apply to school furniture, for to the great majority of school officers 
e name 


“GRAND RAPIDS” ON A SCHOOL DESK IS EVERYTHING, 


They insist upon it that the desks they purchase have thisname stamped 
apon them, for then they are sure of one hundred cents value for every 
dollar invested. ‘*GR RAPIDS ’’ desks are made in three styles — 
known as follows: BALL BEARING AUTOMATIC, COM*INATION ADJUST- 
ABLE (likeillustration),and FRICTIONSIDE ADJUSTABLE CHAIR DESKS. 

The Test of Time has proven each of these desks to be the best in its 
respective class and through them the name GRAND RAPIDS has become 
famous around the world as the home of school furniture and the birth- 
piece of the best schooi desk ever, made. If you are interested in school 

urniture it will pay you to investigate the desks made at 


GRAND RAPIDS SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS. 


Eastern Sales Office - - 1814 Constable Building, NEW YORK 
Western Sales Office Cor. Wabash Ave. and Washington St., CHICAGO 
Works - GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


Send for Watalogue, free fcr the asking 
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H. W. JOHNS’ 


NONBURN BUILDING PAPER 


(TRADE-MARK) 


ABSOLUTELY AND INHERENTLY FIRE-PROOF. 


For Wall and Floor Lining, Sound Deadening, Heat Insulating, Preliminary Covering of Heater Pipes, Warehouse 


and Office Ceiling, and all purposes for which ordinary building papers are used, 


Being made from pure asbestos fibres, there is nothing in its Composition that can rot, decay, or deteriorate from 


age, char, or burn. 


SUGGEST IT TO YOUR ARCHITECT. 


H. W. JOHNS M’F’G CO., 


BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
COLUMBUS 


100 William Street, 
NEW YORK. 


PITTSBURG 
CHICAGO 
NEW ORLEANS 





Interesting Notes from 
Everywhere. 


MILWAUKEE, Wis.—The school board 
is discovering that it is costing a great 
deal more for water for the schools since 
meters have been introduced than it used 
to cost under the old system of an as- 
sessed annual rate. 


JACKSON, Miss.-—State Supt. Whitfield 
has issued a circular urging that the free 
school term be extended to at least six 
months, It is now only four months long. 
In the same letter a = A is made for the 
employment of experienced and compe- 
tent teachers at living wages. 


CLEVELAND, O.—In a handbook just 
issued Supt. L. H. Jones requests princi- 
pals to display flags upon the following 
seventeen days of the year. The days 
designated are as follows: Jan. 1, New 
Year’s day, and anniversary of issuance 
of the emancipation proclamation in 1863; 
Jan, 13, establishment of public schools in 
Cleveland, 1837; Feb. 12, Lincoln’s birth- 
day; Feb. 22, Washington’s birthday; 
March 1, admission of Ohio as a state, 
1803; April 9, surrender of Lee at Appo- 
mattox, close of the rebellion; April 15, 
death of President Lincoln, 1865 (half- 
mast); April I9, battle of Lexington and 
Concord, opening of the revolution; Ar- 
bor day, fixed by proclamation of the Gov- 
ernor; May 30, Memorial day; July 4, In- 
dependence day; Sept. ic, the victory of 
Lake Erie, 1813; Sept. —, the day of open- 
ing the schools; Sept. 19, death of Presi- 
dent Garfield, 1881 (half mast); Oct. 21, 
Columbus day; Dec. 22, Forefathers’ day ; 
Dec. 25, Christmas day. 


LANSING, Micu.—Seats are being intro- 
duced into the high school ground, with 
the design of making a sort of public park. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The question of some 
important changes in text-books was 
brought up at the board meeting of July 
28. Altho no action was taken, the con- 
sensus of opinion seemed to be that a 
change in geographies will be made during 
the ensuing year. 


Sioux City, TA.—In future there will 
be no valedictorians and salutatorians at 
the high school. These distinctions have 
been abolished by the board of education 
on the recommendation of Supt. Kratz. 
The conviction had become general that 
the intense rivalry, developed among the 

upils of the last three or four classes, was 
inimical to physical well being and to true 
scholarship. 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The regular vacation 
schools were opened July 15 with excellent 


attendance. Two schools, Nos. 44 and 11, 
were opened. 

SACRAMENTO, CAL.—State Supt. Thos 
J. Kirk has reported the appointment of 
the school moneys for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1. There are in the state 
361,153 children of school age, and $1,126, 
797.36 to be apportioned. This gives $3.12 
or each child. 

Au SABLE, Micu.—Supt. C. M. Jansky 
and family were not exactly pleased when 
they returned home from the Detroit con- 
vention. They found that their house had 
been looted during their absence, set on 
fireand nearly destroyed. 





How a Woman Holds a Man's Affections. 


A wise and observing person stated the 
other day that many a wife complains that 
her husband does not take her out, that 
she only sees him at meals, or that he 
makes friendships in which she has no 
part. Further, that she blames him for 
neglecting her, and thinks herself ill-used ; 
yet, he is only following the natural in- 
stinct of humanity—the fault is really hers. 
The easiest way a wife can hold her 
husband’s affection and sympathy is by 
Beauty, which is possessed by using the 
great Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental 


Cream, or Magical Beautifier; it will ren- 
der your skin a soft pearly whiteness, free 
from tan, pimples, freckles, moth patches. 
and all blemishes of the skin—at the same 
time defies detection. The Oriental Cream 
has stood the test of public approval for 
fifty years, andstill gaining more. Gou- 
raud’s Poudre Subtile, or Depilatory Pow- 
der, will remove superflous hair without 
pain or injury to the skin—try it. For sale 
by all Druggist or Fancy Goods Dealers, 
or direct from Proprietor, 37 Great Jones 
Street, New York City. 


The Indian and the Northwest. 


Is a handsomely illustrated book just is- 
sued, bound in cloth and containing 115 
pages of interesting historical data relating 
to the settlement of the great Northwest, 
with fine half-tone engravings of Black 
Hawk, Sitting Bull, Red Cloud and other 
noted chiefs; Custer’s battleground and 
ten colored map plates showing location 
of the various tribes dating back to 1600. 
A careful review of the book impresses 
one that it is a valued contribution to the 
history of these early pioneers, and a 
copy should be in every library. Price, 
50 cents per copy. Mailed postage prepaid 
upon receipt of this amount by W. B. 
Kinskern, 22 Fifth avenue,Chicago, III. 





Easy “ Effective *% Satisfying. 


Ohe 
New 
Century 


TYPEWRITER 


Full information regarding it on request. 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE COMPANY, 
302 Broadway, New York. 
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PVVSVT CV VENSOTOVANVBBOS 
A New Assembly Song Book 


SONGS OF SCHOOL 
AND FLAG 


A SONG BOOK FOR SCHOOLS AND SCHOOL 
ASSEMBLIES, FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE, 
and for GENERAL and SOCIAL OCCASIONS. 


By FRANK R. RIX, 


Director of Music in the Public Schools, Borough of Queens, 
City of New York. 








ONGS OF SCHOOL AND FLAG is de- 
signed for general use in schools or wherever 
social singing is desired. It is adapted for as 
sembly or chorus use in all grades of the gram- 

mar school, the high school, or the normal school. 

Many of the pieces are new and contained in no 
other school book. The arrangements are from origin- 
al sources, and the spirit of the accompaniments is 
retained. 

The attention of Superintendents and Teachers of 
Music is confidently invited to this work as the best 
ofits kind. A sample copy will be sent to any address, 
postpaid, on receipt of the publishers’ price, 75 cents. 


Correspondence Invited, Address 





RICHARDSON, SMITH & COMPANY, 


135 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
tS BSE BOSSES 6E8R4OA4OS6 G4EG4GE 
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The Durell 6 Robbins 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETICS 


By FLETCHER DURELL, Ph.D. 
Mathematical Master tn the Lawrenceville School, and 
EDWARD R. ROBBINS, A.B. 
Mathematical Master in the William Penn Charter School. 





THE ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


Ready August 1,01. About 240 pages. Cloth, by mail, 35 cents. 
In quantities to schouls, 28 cents. 


This volume consists of two parts. The first part is devoted to the developement 
of numbers; it is fully and attractively illustrated ;,and is in itself a valuable pri- 
mary arithmetic. The second part begins with the fundamental operations and 
closes with the subject of interest. It is an interesting treatment of the more use- 
ful subjects of arithmetic. 


‘THE ADVANCED PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC 


868 pages. Half leather. By mail, 65 cents. In quantities to schools, 52 cents, 


This volume covers the courses of the best American State Normal Schools, and 
meets the requirements for admission to the best American Colleges. It is also 
yo emf adapted to the more practical demands of the rural schools. Much ob- 
solete and valueless matter found in many text-books is omitted and increased at- 
ss to arithmetical analysis, cancellation, common frac- 
tions, decimal fractions, practical measprements, applications of 
percentage, applications of interest, mensuration, etc., etc. It con- 
tains also a chapter on Arithmetical History, which is of great educational value 
and offers scholarly possibilities to the bright teacher. 


The same points of superiority that have distinguished the 
Durell and Robbins Algebras and won for these bocks the es- 
teem and confidence of teachers and pupils are found in the 
Durell and Robbins Arithmetics, to wit: the original and schol- 
arly development of the theory and the wonderful skill of the 
authors in preparing, adapting, and grading a large number of 
examples and review exercises. . 

In developing the theory, the authors have shown more plain- 
ly than has been done heretofore the common-sense reason for 
every steporprocess. This treatment is better adapted to the 
practical American spirit and it also gives the study of Arith- 
metic a larger educational value. 

In making the problems and illustrative solutions, modern 
conditions and practices have been kept in view. The problems 
are consequently interesting and sensible, and the solutions are 
up-to-date. The exercises are we)l graded and thorough. 

On every page of these hooks is stamped the class-room ex- 
perience of scholarly, practical teachers. 


Correspondence is cordially invited. 





R. L. MYERS & CO., Publishers, 748 8:;5UR«, 
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THE NEW YORK OFFICE 


J. L. Hammett Company 


has removed to 


43 & 45 EAST 19TH STREET 
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‘ There are Ma 
‘ Good Things oN 
the World 


_— 












but the best things ever placed in a school-room are a set of 


Chandler : Adjustable : Chair : Desks 





They are sensible—they are comfortable—they can be adjusted to fit the 
form—they are healthful—they suit the pupils—they please the teacher 
and satisfy the taxpayers. There is some good reading matter published 
describing these desks send for it—sent free The Chandler Desks 
are made only at 


CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR & DESK WORKS 


General Sales Office - 165 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
Factory WALPOLE, MA8s. 
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FOUR TOOL-COMBINATIONS. 


Set No. 51, at $5.00; No. 52, at $10.00 ; No. 53, at $15.00 ; and No. 54, at $20.00. We expect soon to issue a special booklet, printed 
in colors, fully detailing and illustrating these tools and cabinets. We particularly recommend them where a few good tools, 
economically arranged into a compact, well-made and well-finished wall cabinet, are required. 


—s 00 SET No. 51—Made up ot the following war- 
ranted high-grade tools: one 16-inch Cross-Cut 
[3 e 





Adz-Eye Hammer, one Nickel-Plated Brace, one 
Blued Auger Bit, /-inch; one Blued Augur Bit, 

Y-inch; one imported Gimlet Bit; one Screwdriver, 4-inch; one 
Handled Brad Awl, 13-inch; one pair 5-inch Plyers; one 4-inch Try 
Square; one Stanley Block Plane; one Folding Boxwood Rule; one 
Stub Chisel, 4g-inch; one Derigo Nail Set. 

All standard high grade tools ready for use, We have been selling 
tools for 53 years, and put these combinations out as the best sma)! 
sets of tools ever offered for the price, and in the cabinets we have 
combined beauty with utility—they are compact, durable easy of 
transportation, and in finish and workmanship are positively the very 


best obtainable. 
The $5.00 set is particularly recommended where a small set is required—also a very desirable set for boys’ [gs made of polished 
oak, has brass hinges 


use. The tools are all standard high grade and are the same as in the $20.00 set, but fewer in quantity. aah tau aaah tes 


HAMMACHER, SCHLEMMER & CO., 209 Bowery, New York (since 1848). —_perjableand very com- 





Cabinet tor 51 and_ 52 
Measuring 22 inches 
high, 14 inches wide, 
and 6 inches deep. 





QODDPPPPEPPPPPHYYPPPYPPPDPPDPDDPPPPPPHP\PPPYPPPPPYPPYPPYPPPPPPLEPHPPHPPDPDPHHP 
5 SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT CATALOG. NEW CENTURY CATALOG 
Uu A complete Descriptive Catalog of our own and all other Books The publishers believe they have done a real service for teach- 
U and Aids for Entertainment published. Itis ey mm and valuable, ers in preparing a 10U-page Catalog that classifies all the best pro- 
fully indexed, and will be appreciated by every teacher as a book fessional books and helps available. This has been brought fully 
for reference in this department of school work. If you are in- up to date, has a very complete index, and 1s worthy of a perman- wy 
interested in valuable information and inside prices a copy will nent place on the desk of every progressive teacher. Send for a 
be sent free. ¢ copy—it is free—and our prices will save you money. Y 
a E. L, KELLOGG & CO., Educational Publishers, 61 East Ninth Street, NEW YORK CITY. 
ABDPDPHDPHOPPHPHYPYHOPOYPDPPPPYPHD DOPOD ODPPPPHOPPHPDPPPPPPOPOHOYPPPL pH pe 





If it ts the 


Columbia 


that’s allyou 
care to Know— 


HE Lithographed in Oil Colors. 


NATIONAL, 
MAP 
CHART. .s 


0 pages. 30X40 
inches. 12 pages of 
Maps, as follows: 

Eastern Hemisphere 
West’rn Hemisphere 
Asia 
Africa 
North America 
South America 
Europe 
United States 
Solar System 
Seasons, Tides, etc. 
Historical (2 pages) 
Special Subjects 
Historical Tree 
Civil Government 
(2 pages) 
Arithmetic Tables 
(2 pages) 

















for then you are assured and certain in your own mind 
that it is all right in every detail. Designed on the 
latest improved ideas—made of the best material—put 
together in the most workmanlike manner—finished in the 
best style known to the trade. For years the COLUMBIA 
has been at the top of the ladder, placed there by the 
untiring efforts of its manufacturers ; maintained there 
by unflagging effort to improve in every possible way. 
In the hearts of the school-room world it reigns supreme 
with none to dispute its title to being 


The Best School Desk Made 


Every desk exactly as represented. Every desk equal to 
sample shown. Satisfaction guaranteed in every case 




















Fracti 
Practical Meas seer Every desk warranted in every way for 15 years. If you 
acuta | want absolutely the best—BUY THE COLUMBIA. 
Bookkeeping ; ! 
Physiology (4 pages) MADE AT 

All wr Lith- 
w potas raid . PIQUA SCHOOL FURNITURE WORKS 
THE McCONNELL SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. | ,,.titnurcouernxwxonx — 4wavern avenue, CHICAGO 

4430 Market St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. ienationni seuainn, nasi 





Often the most interesting and helpful pages of THE SCHOOL JOVRNAL 
are those where the “copy” is furnished by the merchants who deal in school ma- 
terial. TRRead your paper thru, and read it with a pencil and postal card handy. 
Try this plan and see if it does not open new vistas of possible improvement. 
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New York City. 


To carry out the terms of the gift of Mr. 
and Mr. James Speyer, the trustees of 
Teachers college have filed plans with the 
department of buildings for the erection 
of a five-story and basement brick build- 
ing and school, 49.4 by 70. The walls of 
the building will be of brick and terra cot- 
ta. The cost is estimated at $70,000. The 
name of the building will be the Speyer 
school, and it will be fitted with a gymna- 
sium, kindergarten, physical culture drill 
room, and class-rooms. 


The eleventh and twelfth annual reports 
of the Aguilar Free Library Society indi- 
cate that the good work of the Aguilar 
system is being bettered each year. Of 
special educational interest is the report 
on the circulation of the traveling library 
department. As is well known, the Agui 
lar books are sent out to some of the pub- 
lic schools of the city, and particularly to 
the vacation schools. The total number 
of volumes thus sent out amounted in one 
year to 26,568. 


Alleged Tampering With Pension Law. 


Pres. O’Brien has impugned the integ- 
rity of chap. 725 of the laws of I900. His 
attack grew out of an effort to defeat an 
application of Catherine F. Morton, form- 
erly a teacher in the public schools, for 
mandamus compelling the board of edu- 
cation to place her name upon the pension 
list. Mr. O’Brien’s contention is that the 
chapter as now found in the statute books 
is not the same as when it left Mayor Van 
Wyck’s pen, several names having been 
added to it after it was signed. 

The act of I900 was an amendment to 
the pension law securing provisions for 
certain specified persons who had passed 
out of service before the passage of the 

4 law and who were not therefore eli 

ble for pensions, 
Miss Morton’s name now stands upon 
the statutes as entitled to pension, but 
there is grave doubt as to whether it stood 
in the original enactment. That is what 
the board of education has got to investi- 
gate. The constitutionality of the act has 
been called in question and it seems prob- 
able that the corporation counsel will 
make an appeal. 

The pension fund, as created under 
chap. 296 of the laws of 1894, consists of 
moneys forfeited by public school teachers 
for absences from their duties. The board 
of education is empowered, if it seems ad- 
visable, to raise or lower the scale of fines 
to suit the exigencies of the fund. Pen- 
sioms are provided to the amount of half 
the salary of the teacher at the time of re- 
tirement, the amount not to exceed $1,000 
a year. Women who have served thirty 
years and men who have served thirty- 
five years in the public schools and who 
have become mentally or physically inca- 
pacitated are eligible to the pension. 


Private Schools to be Taken Over. 


Pres. O’Brien, of the board of education, 
has a plan by which the city will take un- 
der its care the nineteen industrial schools 
of the Children’s Aid Society, together 
with about forty private kindergartens 
which are now supported in part by the 
city. The societies will thus be relieved 
of the expense of running the schools, and 
a uniform standard will be established. 
The teachers will have to be licensed in 
the regular way. The schools themselves 
will become public schools in every sense 
of the word, the societies mente lendiog 
their buildings, which they can use for 
their own purposes after instruction hours. 
All the industrial schools and kindergar- 
tens referred to are conducted ona non- 
religious basis. 

This plan will be submitted shortly to 
the board of education. 


18 
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Baltimore Adopts Fisher & Schwatt’s Algebras. 
The Secondary for exclusive use in the High Schools. 


=o for exclusive use in the seventh and eighth grades of the Grammar 
chools. 


The San Francisco Board Adopts in its July meeting 
Fisher & Schwatt’s Elements of Algebra 
for exclusive use in the High Schools. 


New York City 


Has an open list, but the High Schools which, in January, began to use the Secondary Al. 
gebra, with other leading text-books also in use, have ordered for next year only Fish- 
er @ Schwatt’s Secondary Algebra. Such emphatic and practical endorse- 
ments, we attribute to the fact that Fisher 6 Schwatt’s Algebras are not 
only Teachable but Sound. Their successful use the past year in leading pub. 


lic and private schools make them Tried Books. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


FISHER (@2 SCHWATT, =: = 
NOW READY: 


IN THE INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH. 


By Larxin Dunton, LL.D., late Head Master, Boston Normal School, and Avaustus H. Keer, 
Master Lyman School, Boston. Beautifully illustrated. Price, 50 cents. 


UAGE LESSONS FOR GRAMMAR GRADES. 


For the lower frame es, and designed to precede the ENGLISH GRAMMAR FOR 
GRAMMAR SCHOOLS, by the same authors, and published last season. 

These two books from a complete course for Grammar Schools. Being from the pen of these 
well-known, experi an ful educators, they willat once command attention. Teach- 
ers and Superintendents looking for the best will do well to examine these new language text- 
books. Samples mailed for 20 cents each. 

For third and fourth grades. 
DUNTON & KELLEY’S FIRST BOOK. Beautifully illustrated Price, 40 cents. 

Can be used earlier than the usual text-book, and precede a4 course in English language. 
Sample copy, 20 cents. CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., - - Boston, New York, Chicago. 
STANDARD TEXT-BOOKS. 


Brown’s Series of Grammars, 
Pure Classical Teaching, 
Brown’s First Lines, 
Brown’s Institutes. 

















WILLIAM WOOD AND COMPANY, 
51 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Eagle Semi-Slant Pens 


For Intermedial Slant Writing 
ES] 


Medium Fine, Medium Flexible Fine, Flexible 


Fine, Flexible Extra Fine, Flexible 








Extra Fine, Flexible 


These pens are particularly adapted for Natural, 
Semi-Slant, or Round Hand Writing, and we can 
confidently recommend them as being unequaled 
for school or general use, as possessing the essen- 
tial and desirable qualities—Uniformity, Durability, 
and Smoothness. ; 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 


377-379 Broadway New York City 
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Philadelphia News Items. 


School to be Named for Mr. Elkin. 


There is no doubt that one of the new 
schools now in process of erection will be 
named for the late Lewis Elkin, whose 
will bequeathed practically his entire for- 
tune of over a million dollars toward the 
creation of an annuity fund for worn-out 
and indigent Philadelphia teachers. A 
resolution calling for such choice of name 
has passed the board of education. 

Great enthusiasm over Mr. Elkin’s be- 
quest prevails in educational circles. One 
member of the board of education char- 
acterizes it as “the most splendid charity 
of the century.” 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Elkin 
was largely influenced in the form of his 
bequest by his wife, who was formerly a 
teacher in the seventh section, and who 
has always had the interests of the school 
teachers at heart. All honor to her name! 

Hardly was the announcement of the 
gift made when the assistant secretary of 
the board of education, William Dick, was 
in receipt of a personal application for en- 
rollment as a pensioner. “ It’s the early 
bird that catches the worm,” remarked the 
applicant. Her application was made out 
and forwarded to the executors, the Penn- 
sylvania Company for the Insurance of 
Lives and Granting of Annuities. 


Close of Vacation Classes. 


Work in vacation schools came to a 
close August 8. The session was the most 
successful Philadelphia has known. More 
than 1,400 children were im attendance. 

As a reward for diligence 900 children 
of the Beck, Southwestern, Belview, and 
Miller schools were given a grand outing 
at Willow Grove Park, August 9. Enter- 
tainment and refreshments were contribut- 
. gratuitously by George C. Thomas 

sq. 


The 300 children of the Wood school 
had a still greater treat. Thru the kind- 
ness of Mr. Clinton Rogers Woodruff they 
were given an excursion to Atlantic City. 


In four of the five schools cooking was 
for the first time a prominent feature. The 
children attained a surprising degree ot 
proficiency and at the exhibition the array 
of tempting cakes, puddings, and other 
delicacies proved to be very alluring to 
visitors. 

Everybody is praising Miss Anna M. 
Clyde, the supervisor of vacation schools, 
for the efficient manner in which the surr- 
mer course of study was planned and car- 
ried out. 


Anxious to Go to School. 


Supt. Edward Brooks recently received 
two remarkable Jetters from Cape Coast, 
Africa, in which the writers craved an 
opportunity to study in Philadelphia. 
Both letters looked like copperplate, but 
the writers evidently knew “very tew 
English.” 

The one from Mr. Jamelo read as fol- 
lows : 

‘Your greatest affectionate name being 
recommended to me by a friend, as under 

our patronage and supervision I hear the 
Best school in Philadelphia is maintained. 
I beg most reverently and sincerely to 
apply to you to provide me liberally a situ- 
ation in your diocese, to dwell there and to 
be trained intellectually, and, if possible, 
to be a handicraft. My intention to this 
humble petition is only due to the early 
calling of my parents where, no more sighs, 
no more tears, but peace and prosperity 
abound. Since then I have had a very 
meager training. As American people are 
liberal, and having the Almighty as my will, 
and believing you to have some basis of 
truth, would you listen to my request, so 
that you may deserve the verdict of well 
done, good and taithful servant. I now 
wish you deep thoughts in considering my 
present want.” 


The letter from Mr. Arkalo was about 
equally convincing: 
‘ Perusing that you are principal of acol- 











THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of HARTFORD, CONN. 
Chartered 1863. (Stock.) Life, Accident, and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 





JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


$1,000,000.00 


JULY 1,1901. 
Total Assets, - - “ - - ~ - | $32,198,504.44 
(Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents not included.) 
TOTAL LIABILITIES (Including Reserves), - - - 27,499,719.25 
EXCESS SECURITY to Polley holders. - - - $4,698,785.19 
PAID TO POLICY-HOLDERS SINCE 1864 $44,469,462.48 
TOTAL INSURANCE IN FORCE, . . - - - $499, 260,653.00 
GAINS: 6 months, January to July, 1901. 
IN ASSETS, - - - - . - - - - $1,270,172.92 
IN INSURANCE IN FOROE (Life Department Only), -  - 4,789,635.00 
INCREASE IN RESERVES (Both Departments), - - - 1,165,244.44 
PREMIUMS, INTEREST, and RENTS, 6 Months, - - - 4,538,683.18 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Pice-President. 
John E. Morris, Secretary. J. B. Lewis, M.D., Medical Director and Adjuster. 
Edward V. Preston, Gen. Mgr.: of Agencies. Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary. 


ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


We have selected 125 pictures from our general catalog as specially suitable for the decoration 
of school-rooms. They will appeal to all those with whom the artistic quality of the reproducticns 
j8 a8 much a consideration as the permanent value of the originals which they represent. A list of 
these is mailed free to teachers who have this object in view. We allow liberal discounts to educa 
tional institutions, and shall be pleased to furnish particulars on application. 


The fotlowing extracts from letters which we have recently received from two Prominent 
Educators speak for themselves 


‘“‘T am pleased to know that you have undertaken the work of furnishing our school-rooms with 
ourexcellentreproductions. Ineed hardly to assure you of my hearty appreciation and satisfaction 
feel in your work, and anything I can do to further this end will be most cheerfally done by 

lem, Mass. ; Yours very truly, Ross ''uRNER.”’ 


“ Knowing the quality of your work, it will give me the greatest pleasure to recommend you 
exhibits to the Supervisors of Drawing in this State whenever I have an opportunity. sea 
North Scituate, Mass. Cordially yours, Henry T'URNER Baruey.” 


BERLIN PHOTOGRAPHIC COMPANY, sitifaters, 14 E. 23d St., New York 


Some Birds the Children 
Should Know. 


Every child should be familiar with our Common Native 
Birds. Such an opportunity ma z be given them through 
our new Audubon Charts which show fifty-six of 
the most important wild birds in characteristic attitudes 
and natural colors, 

A full descriptive hand-book 
furnished free with each chart. 
Price, per Chart, 
Postpaid, $1.30. 


THE PRANG 
EDUCATIONAL 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO: 207 Mirhigan Ave. 
TWO NEW BOOKS. 


Holiday Songs and Everyday Songs and Games 


By EMILIE POULSSON. Profusely illustrated by L. J. BRIDGMAN. 
This book hes been long in yispomtien, and is published at great expense, but we expect for it 
a warm welcome on account of thé reputation of Miss Poulsson and a permanent popularity on 
account of its intrinsic merits. Attractive cloth cover, Price, $2.40. 


Raphia and Reed Weaving 


By ELIZABETH SANBORN KNAPP. 


The book will contain, also, a course in paper and cardboard construction and another course 
in free weaving with strips of cover paper of contrasting colors. 

The raphia and reed work will be unique and of great help to all who are looking for some- 
thing new and attractive for the lower grades. Bound in cloth, Price, 50 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO 
11 East 16th Street. 1888 Arch Street. 168 Peachtree Street. 122 McAllister St. 


DO YOU KNOW that a LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD 


(S1n1cATE BLACKBOARD Stons OxLoTH) 8feet by 9 feet can be obtained for $1.50? (Other 
sizes in proportion). Can be tacked on the wall by any one—makes a perfect blackboard 
and will wear equal tostone Send for Catalogueand price list. The principal Stationers 
in every City carry in stock a line of Silicate goods. Send for a sample af Lapilinum 
ana test tt. We guarantee tt. Manufactured only by the 


N. Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, °°" Viste, Youn 7" St 
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lege, I beg most respectively to acquaint 
you of the fact that my parents departed 
from life in my infancy, and since then I 
have been under tuition of an elementary 
school. Having the greatest desire to be 
quilified classically, 1 entreat you to have 
a keen observance of my state, and attempt 
to put mein your seminary, which reward 
I dare not enumerate.” 





New England Notes. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Mr. Fred O. 
Small, sub-master in the English high 
schoo], has resigned in order to become 
the principal of the Murdock high school, 
Winchendon. 


NORTHAMPTON, MAss.—Miss Mary 
Eastman, of Somersworth, N. H., a grad- 
uate of the college in 1886, has been ap- 
pointed registrar of Smith college, to suc- 
ceed Miss Mary Knox, who recently 
se to become registrar of Barnard col- 
ege. 


AMHERST, MAss.—-Prof. Hubert B. 
Adams, protessor of history at ‘Johns 
Hopkins, earlier a member ot the faculty 
of Amherst college, recently deceased, 
bequeathes the house which he owned at 
Amherst to the town. He also gave the 
college the sum of $2,000. The town will 
probably use the house for historical pur- 
poses. 


REVERE, MAss.—It is reported that 
Mr. William H. Winslow, late superin- 
tendent of schools at Bath, Me., has been 
elected superintendent here, to succeed 
Mr. Peaslee, lately elected to a similar 
position at Lynn. 


BATH, ME.—Mr. Edward H. McLachlin, 
of Bristol, Conn., has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at a salary of $1,400. 
Mr. McLachlin is a native of Peacham, 
Vt., and was graduated from Dartmouth 
college in 1883. He has had eighteen 
years’ experience as teacher and superin- 
tendent, and last year held the double 
position of superintendent and principal 
of the high school at Bristol. Mr. Charles 
H. Potter, a teacher in the grammar school, 
has been elected principal of the inter- 
mediate school. 


FRYEBURG, MeE.—The alumni and 
friends of Fryeburg academy met in the 
Oxford on Aug. 8 for their annual reunion, 
and a good number were present, includ- 
ing many alumni who have attained dis- 
tinction. A number of gifts to the school 
was announced, among them one from 
Mr. A. R. Jenness, a trustee, of a large 
tract of land, and another of a gold medal 
to the best debater each year, from Mr. 
Wallace E. Mason, principal of the high 
school at Leominster, Mass., a former stu- 
dent of the academy. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Prof. Alexander 
Meiklejohn, Ph. D., of the department of 
philosophy in Brown university, becomes 
dean, to succeed Prof, Winslow Upton. 
Professor Upton will again give all his 
time to his department, that of astron- 
omy. 


New HAVEN, Conn.—Dr. Jay G. EI- 
dridge has been elected professor of mod- 
ern languages in the University of Idaho, 
and has resigned his position on the fac- 
ulty of Yale university. He was graduated 
from Yale in 1896 and took a post-gradu- 
ate course for his doctorate. He has since 
been on the Yale faculty. 


WoopstTock, CoNnN.—The centennial 
of Woodstock academy was celebrated on 
Aug. 9, with representatives present from 
many of the classes of the last | years. 
The morning exercises were held in the 


Congregational church and consisted of 
addresses by Hon. William T. Harris, 
United States commissioner of education, 
and by U.S. Senator C. H. Platt, both al- 
umni ef the academy. Dr. Harris gave 
statistics of the progress of the acad- 
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[Book Covers 


_ ARE RAPIDLY CLIMBING THE L4DDER OF FAME. 

Their recent adoption by SCHOOL, BOARDS in 7 of the largest cities of the UNITED 
STATES is unquestionable proof of their popularity. Orders should be placed early to avoid 
possible disappointment at time of delivery. Free samples and price-list on application. 

A, Flanagan Co , Western Agents, | TRIANGULAR BOOK COVER CO., 
Chicago, Ill. i] Munnsville. N. ¥. 
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Improved sliding contact, mahogany base handsomely finished. Good 
enough for $5.00. We sell it for $3.00. Do not fail to order 
it for your physical laboratory. 


FRANKLIN LABORATORY SUPPLY CoO., 


Successors to Franklin Educational Co. 


Manufacturers and Importers of Physical, Chemical, and Biological Apparatus. 
15 HARCOURT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


SlateieBlackboards 


We produce blackboards from the celebrated Bangor Vein of Slate 
which possess the qualities of strength and durability for which that vein 
is noted. Surfaces are not filled or otherwise artificially finished. 

The finish is perfect and is guaranteed to wear well. 

As we are producers we can offer you every inducement to place 
your orders with us. 

Write for particulars and prices. 


E. J. JOHNSON & CO., = 38 Park Row, New York. 


Branch Office: 409 Market Street, Pittsburg, Pa. 


T° BETTER ACCOMMODATE our large manufacturing interests, we 
have removed from 84 Wabash Ace, to 167 & 169 Fifth Ave., Chicago, 
the center of the Wholesale district, where our friends will be made welcome. 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Slate Blackboards, Slated Cloth, Slated Paper, Liquid Slating, W. & A. K. 
Johnston’s Celebrated Wall Maps and Globes, Olcott’s Blackboard Maps of 
United States, of Separate States, and of the Continents. Dustless Crayons 
Dustless Erasers, The Bartlett Dictionary Holder (the only good Holder made), 
and for all kinds of General School Supplies. 








Send to us your lists for estimates before ordering elsewhere. AGENTS WANTED. 


J. M. OLCOTT & CO., 


167 & 169 Fifth Avenue, CHICAGO 78 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK 


Shaw’ s National Question Boo For Examinations. Contains about 6,600 


* Questions and Answers en 24 branekes of 
Study. An encyclopedia of useful knowledge. Price, $1.75 net, postpaid. 


¥.U. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East oth St., New York. 
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emy in the hundred years, while Senator 
Platt traced its a 

In the afternoon brief speeches were 
made on the campus by many invited 
uests, ee Congressman Charles 
ussell, of Killingly; Prof. Edwin A. 
Grosvenor, of Amherst; Prof. Albert 
Hart, of Harvard; Prof. William A. 
Dunning, of Columbia, and Prof. George 
B. Adams, of Yale. ~- 


STORRS, Conn.—Dr. 
Waters, Ph.D., nag 4 of chemistry 
and payee in the Agricultural college 
here has resigned and will return to Johns 
Hopkins, whence he came a year ago. 


Campbell E. 


ApAms, Mass.— Supt. Francis A. Bag- 
nall, of St. Albans, Vt., comes to Adams. 
He is a graduate of Wesleyan university, 
’90, and has had a very large experience 
for a man of his years. 


CHARLEMONT, MaAss.—Prin. G. A. 
Grover, of one of the Melrose schools, has 
been elected to- the superintendency in 
this district. 





Elections and Promotions. 


FAIRMONT, W. V.—Marcus M. Ross, of 
Nashville, Tenn., has been elected princi- 
pal of the state normal school at this place. 
He is a popular alumnus of the school. 


RICHMOND, Va.—Mr. Julian A. Burruss 
a oe appointed principal of the Moore 
school. 


HOBOKEN, N. J.—As successor to the 
late Prin. David E. Rue, Prin. A. Mus- 
grave, of P.S. No. 3 has been transferred 
to P.S. No.6. The latter is the best pay- 
ing principalship in the Hoboken system, 
salary $2,00e, and the many friends of Mr. 
Musgrave will be glad to learn of his pro- 
motion. 

The vacancy at No. 3 has been filled by 
the election of Mr. Joseph Brandt, now a 
teacher in the high school. Mr. Brandt, 
who, tho he is only twenty-five years old, 
has made a remarkable record in high 
school work and has already been picked 
by his acquirements for a winner in the 
educational world. 


Supt. Ross, of Morris, Minn., declines 
re-election and will enter business life. 
Too bad to lose so good a man as Mr. 
Ress. 

Crookston, Minn., secures Professor 
Selleck, of Austin, while Andrew Nelson, 
of the state nig og of public instruc- 
tion succeeds Mr. Sellick. Both are fine 
selections. 


DELPHOs, O.—Supt. Enos W. Hastings 
has been re-elected. He has served con- 
tinueusly since 1873. 


PORTLAND, IND.—Prin. H. W. Bowers, 
of Union City, has been elected principal 
of the Portland schools, vice E. W. 
i aan who resigned to enter Har- 
vard. 


SPENCERVILLE, MD.—Mr. C. M. Bur- 
dette has been appointed principal of. the 
public school. . 


Troy, N. Y.—The new Dg of 
Egbert’s high school is Mr. W. C. Tifft, a 
graduate of Rochester university, and for 
the past seven years a teacher at the 
Marion Collegiate institute. 


MARTINSVILLE, IND.—Supt. W. D. 
Kerlin goes to Knightstown. He is suc- 
ceeded here by Mr. J. E. Robinson. 


JAMESBURG, N. J.—Prin. Harvey Dev- 
eney, now of Seven Valleys, Pa., will as- 
sume the supervising principalship here 
about Sept. I. 


CLEVELAND, TENN.--Mr. J. M. Bounds, 
of East Kaoxville, has been elected prin- 
cipal of high school, 
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A First-Class 


MICROSCOPE 


And Outfit for Work for 


$16.22 


ae 4 
A Reliable Scientific lastrument 


Just the Thing for Winter Evenings 
as well as Summer Afternoons — 


An inexhaustible mine of amusement and 
information for young and old. Easy to use. 
Perfect optical results. “One may use the 
microscope a lifetime and never look al the 
same thing twice.” 

Outfit consists of microscope as shows, 
twelve prepared objects, such as fly’s wing. 
foot of insect, etc., book describing and illus- 
trating 1,600 common microscopic objects, 
ce slides, and covers for mounting objects 

ceps, etc. 


Microscopes, all prices, up to $800.00 
SAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
Rochester, N. Y.. 


NEW VORK CITY CHICAGO 


Magnifies 180 diameters (32.400 times). 














Get our prices 


Liberal terms to 


Agents 


SCHOOL DESKS that have stood the 
test of time, and that represent the latest 
and best ideas of successful School Fur- 
niture Construction. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE CO. 


Manufacturers of 


School Desks and General School-Room 
Furniture, School Supplies and 
Assembly Sealing. 


GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN. 























T!CROWELL CABINET 


constitutes a complete physical laboratory. No additional pieces 
are necessary for 


A COMPLETE HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


The manual accompanying the cabinet gives minute instructions 
for more than five hundred distinctexperiments. / 

The outfit has given universal and absolute satisfaction. The 
cabinet is equipped with appliances for water pressure, electricity 
gas, and compressed air. Ne” piece 1s numbered and has a spec 
page in one of the drawers. The universal verdict is: ‘It is the 
est thing on the market.” 


Write for large illustrated catalogue and book of testimonials. 


Matn OFFICE AND Factory: EASTERN OFFICE: 
Ft. Wayne Av. and St Joe St., INDIANAPOLIS. HAMILTON,N.Y. 








Illustrated -by a Human 
Skeleton and Accurate 
Anatomical Models 


Physiology may be rendered a most fascinating as well as 
most useful study. 

I make a specialty of ANATOMICAL SUPPLIES, from the 
scanty equipment demanded by the State Board of Regents 
consisting of MODELS OF THE BYE, EaR, AND HEART 
to outfits suited to the needs of the MOD<RN MEDICAL OR 
DENIAL COLL? GE, ; 

Aschedule of the most commrehensive and economical selec- 
. tion of material illustrating the several divisions of Human 
Anatomy and Physiology, to be had for a_geven sum, will be 
cheerfuily furnished by the undersigned. An illustrated 
catalogue will be mailed on request. 


CHARLES H. WARD, 
) 45-47 Mt. Hope, = . ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 
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. T. HOPKINS, Pro: 
87 Great Jones Street, New York. 

Fer sale by all Draggists and Fancy @oods Dealers 
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BEST and Most Economi- 
cal COFFEE GROWN 33¢. 


Requires only two- 
thirds the reguiar 
quantity. 

Always packed in 
, absolutely One- 
Pound Air-Tight 
trade-mark bags, 
which preserves the 
strength and flavor 
for any length of 
time, even after it 





has been opened. 
Good Drinking Coffees...... 12c. and 15c. 
Very Fine Coffees........... 18c. and 20c. 


Formosas, Oolongs, Mixed, Cey- 
lons, Japans, English Breakfasts, 
Young Hyson, Gunpowders, Im- 


TEAS & 


30c., 35c., and 50c. per lb. 


We make a specialty of Selling the Finest 
Fancy Elgin Creamery 


BUTTER AT COST 


All Orders by Mail or Telephone (2451 Cortlandt) 
will receive prompt attention. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
P. O. Box 289. Cor. Church St. NEW YORK. 
BOOKS for 


FRENCH s00%s “toc 0 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lisher for copies for examination. . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 
851 & 853 SIXTH AVENUB, - NEW YORK 
Complete catalogue on application. 
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e Saves Time and Labor e 


BURLESON’S CLASS REGISTER AND 
GRADING TABLE will save you much 
drudgery andmany hours of time. It is in 
the first place a class book for recording 
recitations. To this is attached an ingen- 
ious table of numbers so arranged that with 
a simple plan of marking, perfectly adapted 
to any school, the teacher can average at 
the end of each month the marks of a class 
of forty pupils in a very few minutes. This 
book will save you nine-tenths of the time 
you spend in marking pupil’s record, 
Sample page on request. Price, 75 cents. 

E .L. KELLOGG &CO., 61 E. Ninth 8t.. N. Y. 
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School Building Notes. 


Aucusta, GAa.— A memorial to the jate 
Prin. Thomas Snowden, of the Augusta 
free school, is to be erected in Greene 
street. Mr. Snowden was at the head of 
the school for many years and when he 
died he bequeathed all his savings, amount- 
ing to several thousand dollars, to the 
free school fund. 


ConoEs, N. Y.—Additions and changes 
to cost $25,000 are planned for schools 
Nos. 4 and 10. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA.—A manual train- 
ing school for South Philadelphia is in 
prospect. An appropriation of $50,000 
for the purchase of a site has been author- 
ized. 


CENTRAL FALL, R. I.—Site has been 
purchased for new West-Side school-house. 


Newport NEws, Va.—Capt. Thomas 
Marye has submitted plans for grounds of 
three new school buildings. The plans 
have been approved and Captain Marye 
authorized to advertise for bids for the 
execution of the work. He has been in- 
structed to advertise for bids for the erec- 
tion of the two frame school buildings for 
the Acre and Deanville. 


MINERAL Pornt, WIs.—A new high 
school building, to cost $17,000, is pro- 
jected. 


Forty portable school buildings to ac- 
commodate 2200 children arejbeing erect- 
ed this summer in Boston, under the su- 
pervision of the school-house commission. 
Most of these will be placed in the yards 
of school-houses that are now over- 
crowded. 


Jamaica, L; I.—Plans have been filed 
for a new three-story brick building, to 
cost $100,000. 


CUMBERLAND, WIS.—A proposition to 
purchase a site for a $15,000 school-house 
carried. 


BLISSVILLE, L. I.—School No. 80, which 
is to be built at this place at a cost of 
$100,000, will be one of the model school.- 
houses of the state. It will be three sto- 
ries high, covering an area of sixty-two 
feet by 111 feet. 


DETROIT, Micu.—Architects Malcom- 
son and Higginbotham have completed 
lans for the New Pingree school-house 
in the seventeenth ward. 


Jersey City, N. J.—The board of edu- 
cation at its meeting, July 26, awarded 
contracts for a new primary school build- 
ing, to cost $55,866. 


PORTLAND, ME.—The old Deering Cen- 
ter high school is being remodeled to 


serve as a grammar school, its usefulness |. 


as a high school having vanished with the 
annexation of Deering to Portland. 


St. Louis, Mo.—An increased grant of 
$25,000 for school sites means that ground 
will be selected for branch high schools in 
North and South St. Louis. There is at 
present only one high school in the city. 


B. F., in New Mexico. writes: ‘‘ Your 
‘‘New Century’’ Catalog is most useful. 
I feel that I have all the book stores of 
the East (as far as teachers’ books are 
concerned) right at my hand. And your 
prices are so very reasonable.” 








Catarrh 


Is a constitutional disease, 

It originates in a scrofulous condition of 
the blood and depends on that condition, 

It often causes headache and dizziness, 
impairs the taste, smell and hearing, af- 
fects the vocal organs, disturbs the stomach, 

It is always radically and permanently 
cured by the blood-purifying, alterative 
and tonic action of 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


This great medicine has wrought the most 
wonderful cures of all diseases depending 
on scrofula or the scrofulous habit, 


Hoop’s PILLS are the best cathartic. 


CONTINENTAL # HOTEL 
PHILADELPHIA 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLAN, 


By recent changes every room is equipped 
with Steam Heat, Hot and Cold Running 
Water and Lighted by Electricity. 











500 Rooms. Three New Elevators. 





ROOM, WITH BoarbD....... $2.50 and Upward 
ROOM, WITHOWT BoarD...$1.00 and Upward 
RooM, WITH BATH, AMERICAN, $3.00 and Up. 
Room, WITH BaTH, EUROPEAN, $2.00 and Up. 


L. U. MALTBY. 





Steam Heat Included. 


Latest Books on Teaching 


Moths and Butterflies, by Mary C. Dickerson. 
Has 200 photesrephs from life, treats the subject .1n- 
technically, identifies forty common forms, and shows 
changes from caterpillar, thru chrysalis, to butterfly. 
$2.50; our price, 82.35 3 postage, lic. 


The Life of a Bean, by Mary E. keine. A small 
collection of studies written by pupils of the Oswego 
normal school. Adapted to use as a supplementary 
reader. 15c. 


The New Basis of Geography, by Jacques W. 
Redway. This is distinctively a book for the teacher, 
designed to aid him in the preparation for his work. 
$1.00; our price, 9Oc.3 postage, 10c, 


First Years in Handicraft, by Walter J. Ken- 
yon. Intended to show children how to make useful 
things with ruler, pencil, and scissors, either at home 
or school. 127 pages. $1.00; our price, 90c.; postage, 8. 


Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts, by 
Mabel Osgood Wright. [llustrated from photographs. 
876 pages. $2.50: our price, $2.35 3 postage, l5c. 


How to Teach Reading and Composition, 
by J.J. Burns. The special aim of this book is to hel 
show teachers how to lead pupils to knowledge and cul- 
ture from a book, and to train them to express with 
some clearness what they may know and feel. 160 pages. 
50c.; our price, 45c.3 postage, 5c. 


Insect Life, by J. H. Comstock. An introduction 
to nature study, and a guide for teachers, students, and 
others interested in out-of-door life; original drawings 
and plates reproducing insects in natural colors. 
pages. $1.75; our price, 81.653 postage, 0c. 


With the Wild Flowers, from pussy-willow to 
thistle-down, by Maud Going. A rural chronicle of our 
flower friends and foes, describing them under their fa- 
miliar English names. 28 pages. $1.00; our price, 
90c.3 postage, 8c. 


The Home Life of Wild Birds, by Francis Ho- 
bart Herrick. A new method of the study and photos. 
raphy of birds, especially of birdsin action. 141 illus- 
trations from nature by the author. 161 pages. $2.50; 
our price, $2.35; postage, lic. 


The story of a Child, by Pierre Loti. Translated 
by Caroline F. Smith, This is an autobiography of the 
Getingasshed, Frenchman's childhood, giving, not the 
facts, mus rather the impressions, thoughts, and feel- 
ings. 





g. 
iving thus an insight into child mind it will 
of interest to those who pursue child study from the 
appreciative rather than from the analytical side. 
1.25; our price, $1.00; postage, 12c. 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 East Ninth Street, N.Y. 


REPORT CARDS 


We have several popular kinds and would like to 
send yousamples. Werecommend 


Kellogs’s Report Cards, 


60 cts. per 100. 


Combination Report and Promotion Blank, 


80 ets. per 100. 


We also have Edward’s, Knapp’s, Sims’, Chicago 
and Colored Report Cards. Samples on request 


E. L, KELLOGG & CO,, 
61 East Ninth Street = - NEW YORK. 
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Pears 


Pears’ soap is dried a 
whole year. That’s why 


it lasts so. It wears as 


thin as a wafer 
Sold all over the world. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMP’Y 


OF NEW YORK. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY - - President 








“The Greatest of all the Companies.” 


AMDB, 5..0<escvcccscceccecse Saaegaew oe 
Income, 1900............... 0,582,802 
Paid Policy Holders........ 540,479,809 
Insurance and Annuities,... 1,1 41,497,888 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company issues 
every form of 7 at the lowest rates com- 
mensurate with safety 


ENNEN'S 











BORATED 
TALCUM 


——— 

ion. 

here, or mailed on 

Gurrarp Mexrex Co. 


Sold everyw! 
the original. ) Sam 


LIPPINC-FILE ~ 


4 Highly recommended 
by editor of this journal. 











7 CLIPPING-FILE CO., 
Fairview, Cleveland, 0. 


WATER GAP SANITARIUM 


A place for the sick to be treated upon scientific 
principles without drugs and for permanent 
cures, also for those seeking rest and recupera- 
tion from tired and debilitated nerves and 
wasted energies. Healthful climate, mountai 
air. scenic beauty beyond compare. -A 

family home. Two lady physicians. Address, 


F. W. HURD, M. D. 


Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL 


Broadway & Eleventh St., New York. 
(Opposite Grace Church.) 
Conducted on European Plan at Moderate Rates. 
Centrally Located and most convenient to 
Amusement and Business Districts. 

Of easy access from Depots and Ferries by 

Broadway Cars direct, or by transfer. 


WM. TAYLOR & SON, - - Proprietors 











At the End of Your Journey you will find ita 
great convenience to go right over to 


THE GRAND UNION HOTEL, 
Fourth Ave., 4ist and 42d Sts. 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New Yor: 
Central for Shopping and Theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Fe} Price, $I. Circulars on |- 





Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 


Literary Notes. 


A manual of Proofreading and Punc- 
tuation, by Adele Millicent Smith, instruct- 
or in proofreading at Drexel institute, 
Philadelphia, will appear about September 
15. This will be a companion piece to 
Printing and Writing Materials by the 
same author, a book that has just ap- 


peared. Both works are published by the 
author at Drexel institute. 


The Practical Text-Book Company, of 
Cleveland, O., has recently issued a very 
handsome catalog of its helpful books. 
The cover design is somewhat unique and 
is very effective. 


A new edition of Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s works is announced by Messrs. 
Charles Scribner’s Sens. It is printed 
from plates by De Vinne on fine rough- 
edged water marked paper and sumptuous- 
ly bound. 


Cassell & Company announce for early 
publication An Eton Boy’s Letters, by 
Nugent Bankes. 


The American Standard Revision of the 
Bible is to appear early in September. It 
will bear the imprint of the Sunday School 
Times Company, Philadelphia. . 


A book written and illustrated by a child 
of seven is — a literary curiosity. 
The Williams & Wilkins Company, Balti- 
more, is out with such a book. The speci- 
men page in the announcement is very at- 
tractive. Such a work ought to be of con- 
siderable value to child study students. 


Anybody who wants an up-to-date map of 
the Chinese Empire, together with a valu- 
able compilation of facts and statistics re- 
ery the empire will do well to send for 

0. 28 of the New York Central’s Four 
Track series. Postpaid, five cents. Ad- 
dress G. H. Daniels, general passenger 
agent, New York. 


Worry and How to Avoid It ought, to 
judge from its title, to be a good book for 
teachers to own. Its author, Dr. Haydn 
Brown, is a well-known medical practition 
er,of London. The beok is to be issued 
from the press of M.F. Mansfield & Com- 
pany, New York. 


A text-book in commercial geography 
suitable for the grades and courses in 
which this study forms a part is in peep 
ration by Mr. Jacques W. Redway, F.R.- 
G.S., author of “ Redway’s Elementary 
Physical ee and various other 
standard works. Mr. Redway is a —_. 
nized authority on this subject who needs 
no introduction to the educational and 
commercial public. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons will publish it. 


The International Correspondence 
schools, Scranton, Pa., call attention to 
the fact that instruction is given thruout 
the year, the vacations of the —_—- 
and instructors being arranged so that 
there is no interruption in the work of the 
schools. This affords an opportunity for 
mechanics and others who have a dull sea- 
son during the summer to take up acourse 
by mail and make good use of what would 
otherwise be waste time. 


The annual educational number of Pudé- 
lisher’s Weekly came out July 27. Their 
list of the educational publishers of the 
country contains 179 names, a very large 
number indeed, even tho the field is a large 
one. 





The most generous offer ever made to 
those who help the circulation of our 
periodicals this summer and fall, is at- 
tracting much attention. Who will win 
the trip to Europe? 








Anywhere you 
can get a technical 
education and in- 
crease your earni 

: Sone. You can 

earn while learning. 

Write for free circular: Salaried Positions for 
earners. It shows how you can become a Civil, 
Electrical or Mechanical Engineer or Architect. 









international Correspondence Schools, 
Box 858 , Scranton, Pa. 


DREXEL INSTITUTE 


PHILADELPHIA. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


A course for the training of teachers of 
the commercial branches in high schools 
and academies, Persons with the necessary 
academic requirements, and who have had 
two or more years’ practical experience in 
teaching, can complete the course in one 
year. Circulars, giving details of the 
course, can be had on application to the 
Registrar. 


JAMES MacALISTER, President. 




















This entire building and two annexes are required 
to accommodate the 1,800 students attending the 


Accessible to musical events of every nature. The 
best masters in music, elocution and languages 
that money can command, 
7g Gro. W. Cuapwick, 
4 Musical Dérector. 
Prospectus 
m sent 
aie Sree. 
ame Address 
ase Franklin 
fee Square, 
‘ Boston, 


For 
Grade Teachers 
and Supervisors. 
] Monthly, during the 
schoolyear. Discussion 
PRIA‘ 

















14 


of — relative to music teaching and the “ new ed- 
acation.” APPRO! TE Szason Mrsic, &c, from the 
BEST SOURCES. Can be used in class for reading, by or- 
dering “Reprints.” Principals and Superintendents 
will aid their teachers by arranging to supply each 
building with a least one annual subscription. $1 
er year Cc. per copy. 

PTalted by a Fa Ba rvisor of Music, Indi- 
sepa Published by SCHOOL MUSIC COM- 
PANY, 128 N. Penn St., Indianapolis. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK CITY, 











109 West Firty-Fourt#H STREET, 
ETHICAL CULTURE SCHOOLS, 
Kindergarten Normat Department, 

Two YEARS’ CoURSE—OPENS OCTOBER 2D 
Circulars sent on application, 

J. ¥. RreGart, Supt. Miss CAROLINE T. HAVEN, Prin. 
Home [ie University of Chicago 

offers over 2% elementary and 
college courses by_correspond- 
Study ence in 28 of its Departments, 
including Pedagogy History,the 
Langoages, Engtisd. Mathematics, Physiogra- 
hy, Zoology, Physiology, Botany. etc. Instruc- 
ion is personal. University credit is granted for 
college courses successfully completed. Work 
may beginat anytime. For circulars address 
The University of Chicago, (Div. O) Chicago, Ill. 
‘ 699 Mapison AVE., 
Dr. Victor i Bell, New York City. 
Author of “Popular Essays on the Care of the Teeth 
and Mouth” and “Our Teeth: How to Take - 
Care of hem,” a supplementary reader 
which is ased in many schools. 
Announces that he is prepared to do first class dental work 
of every kind, especially 


Tooth Crowning, Bridge Work, and Building 
Up teeth faa Mouth 


Special prices to teachers. Appointments to suit the 
conveni of hers may be arranged. 








AMMA ROMO 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES. sis, Asthma, 
STOWELL & CO. or by mail, 85 cents. 


es | Charlestown, Mass. 
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For Well People. 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only 
observe each day a few simple rules of 
health. 

The all-important thing is to keep the 
stomach right, and to do this it is not nec- 
essary to diet or to follow a set rule or bill 
of fare. Such pampering simply makes a 
capricious appetite and a feeling that cer- 
tain favorite articles of food must be 
avoided. 
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Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice 
on this subject. He says: “ I am 68 years 
old and have never had a serious illness, 
and at the same time my life has been 
largely an indoor one, but I early discov- 
ered that the way to keep healthy was to 
keep a healthy stomach, not by eating 
bran crackers or dieting ‘of any sort; on 
the contrary I always eat what my appe 
tite craves, but for the past eight years I 
have made it a daily practice to take one 
or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after 
each meal, and I attribute my robust 
health for a man of my age to the regular 
daily use of Stuart’s Tablets. 

‘“* My physician first advised me to use 
them because he said they were perfectly 
harmless and were not a secret patent 
medicine, but coatained only the natural 
digestives, peptones and diastase, and af- 
ter using them a few weeks I have never 
ceased to thank him for his advice. 


“T honestly believe the habit of taking 
Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is 
the real health habit, because their use 
brings health to the sick and ailing and 
preserves health to the well and strong.” 


Men and women past fifty years of age 
need a safe digestive after meals to insure 
a perfect digestion and to ward off disease, 
and the safest, best known, and most wide- 
ly used is Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 

They are found in every well regulated 
household from Maine to California, and 
in Great Britain and Australia are rapidly 
pushing their way into popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia 
Tablets, full-sized packages at 50 cents, 
and for a weak stomach a fifty cent pack- 
age will often do fifty dollars worth of 
good. 








Iron and Copper and Where Found, 


Fully and interestingly described in the 
illustrated booklet containing large in- 
dexed map, plainly indicating the region 
in which this valuable ore is found, now 
ready for distribution by the Chicago & 
North-Western R’y. Copy will be mailed 
to any address upon receipt of two-cent 
stamp by W.B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth avenue, 
Chicago. 


The Food of the World is Wheat. 

When making estimates of population 
for the coming centuries one thing the 
statistician always takes into consideration 
is the supply of wheat. It is as mucha 
standard of food value as gold is of money 
value. But still the miller rolls it, and 
sweats it, and bolts it, and gives to the 
people in white flours only a portion of the 
nutriment that nature puts in the grains 
which come from the fields. And the hu- 
man being who eats this flour in the form 
of white bread would be but poorly fed if 
he did not complete his diet with beef, and 
bacon, and eggs. Were he to make his 
bread from a flour properly prepared from 
the entire wheat he would have a food so 
complete for himself—the man, who needs 
strength of body and activity of brain, for 
his wife who needs both as much as he and 
who must oftentimes give nourishment to 
others, and for their growing children who 
need nourishment for bone, and muscle, 
and brain—that if no meat came on the 
table for a month there would be no feel- 
ing of need for it. 

For many years the Franklin Mills Co., 
of Lockport. N. Y., who manufacture 
Fesbiia: Mills Flour have been making 
this fine flour of the entire wheat. All the 
nutriment of the wheat berry is retained in 
their flour, and in such form that it can be 
made into the most delicious bread or 
cakes by the ordinary methods of home 
bread-making. 


Only a Mask. 

Many are not being benefited by the 
summer vacations asthey should be. Now, 
notwithstanding much outdoor life, they 
are little if any stronger than they were. 
The tan on their faces is darker and makes 
them look healthier, but it is only a mask. 
They are still nervous, easily tired, upset 
by trifles, and they do not eat nor sleep 
well. What they need is what tones the 
nerves, perfects digestion, creates appe- 
tite, and makes sleep refreshing, and that 
is Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Pupils and teach- 
ers generally will find the chief purpose of 
the vacation best subserved by this great 
medicine which, as we know, “builds up 
the whole system.” 


The Correct Population of Cities and 
Towns in the Northwest, 
Located along the line of the Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, is shown in a 
booklet just issued by that Company. 
Copy may be obtained by sending stamp 
to W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth ave., Chicago. 


Health and Rest for Mother and Child. 

Mrs. were wean Goormre Syrup has been used for 
OVER F YEARS by MILLIONS OF MOTHERS 
HILE TEETHING, WITH 
It iw the CHILD. 
ALLAYS all PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCA. 
— a Draggusts in every art of the world. Be sure 
inslow’s Soothi: ng Syrup,” and take no 

pe | kind. Twenty-five cents a 
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GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900, 
Highest Award Possible. 


The Smith Premier 
Typewriter 
Is a Headlight 


THAT MAKES 
CLEAR THE 
PATH TO 
BUSINESS 
SYSTEM AND SATISFACTORY 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
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SPALDING'S ATHLETIC LIBRARY 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
H. 8. Ander- 





ceeiaiiaiil 




















oO. 
29 Exercises with Pully Weights. 
son. 


72 Physical Training Simplified. No Apparatus. 
82 How to Train Properly. 
84 The Care of the Body 
91 Warman’s Indian Club Exercises. 
101 Official Croquet Guide. 
102 Ground Tumbling. 
104 The Grading of Gymnastic Exercises. 
106 Rules for Basket Ball for Women. 
128 Indian Clubs and Dumb Bells [Campbell 
181 Howto Play Lawn Tennis. By Champion 


Price, 10 cts. per copy, postpaid 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. DENVER 


Dr. W. J. STEWART, 
562 W. 25d St., N.Y. City. 











Latestand most progressive methods 
in dentistry. Preservation of original 
teeth a specialty. Established 1868. 
Appointments by mail or telephone in 
advance for visitors. 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers. 
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